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Chapter 1 A) 
Introduction E 


Abstract This chapter introduces the core theme of the book. It explains why we 
decided to write it and discusses the concept of capabilities in relation to expert 
professional knowledge. We also provide a first definition of the core capabilities of 
service designers along with an overview of the structure of the book. 


1.1 Why Are We Writing This Book? 


Over the course of a long maturation period, the discipline of service design has 
seen the development of a methodological toolbox based on the tools used in design 
projects carried out by private companies, public organisations and within educa- 
tional and academic environments. The many scholars working on service design 
and the wide range of disciplines involved in service design activities have made it 
possible to elaborate and define these tools, which have been specifically developed 
for the aims and needs of designers working in various phases of the design process. 

This work has proven particularly useful because service design is intrinsically 
multi-disciplinary. The earliest application of the concept of designing a service 
originates from marketing studies (Shostack 1982). Later, this was adopted by other 
design disciplines, such as industrial design and interaction design, which, in parallel, 
contributed to the construction of an organic body of techniques to deal with different 
aspects of services. These include time-related and interaction aspects, which have 
certain characteristics that categorise them as processes rather than permanently 
defined products (Morelli 2002; Moggridge 2007; Bitner et al. 2008; Kimbell 2009; 
Löwgren and Stolterman 2004). Other aspects related to the negotiation of values 
between service providers and customers opened the perspective of services as a 
socially constructed activity (Morelli and Loi 2001), which suggested an exploration 
of methodological approaches of social theories that could help designers under- 
stand and manage the social and cultural aspects of services. Many studies have also 
explored contributions from engineering and production systems (Hollins and Hollins 
1993), management (Normann 1991, 2001; Normann and Ramirez 1993), or service 
design’s original field of marketing (Gronroos 1990). In addition, the growing rele- 
vance of technology infrastructure, such as online platforms and services, has pushed 
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designers to explore data as a new material for service design, evidencing the need 
for a revision of the tools that designers use through a more data-driven inquiry (de 
Gótzen et al. 2018; Kun et al. 2019). 

This intense and multifaceted activity has resulted in many online and offline 
manuals, toolkits, and textbooks aimed at supporting the work of service designers. 
These available resources are certainly a good sign of the increased interest in this 
discipline but may also be a source of confusion for those who have little experience 
and navigation skills. This is one reason why we decided to write this book. This wide 
range of tools can give the impression that they are the solution for designers and 
that simply using such tools implies a successful design process. However, knowing 
about certain tools or having used them a few times does not necessarily mean that 
one is an experienced service designer. For example, one can use pliers, a hammer 
and a saw yet be unable to refer to themselves as a plumber, electrician or carpenter. A 
plumber is a plumber because the person has expert knowledge of how to understand 
and work on a plumbing problem and will know the purpose of each tool and how to 
use it within specific contexts and circumstances. This expert knowledge forms the 
core of professional activity, where expert knowledge is even more crucial than the 
professional tools. 

Expert knowledge is what professional experts need to navigate the possibilities 
their tools offer to find the correct sequence of actions that will lead to a solution to 
the problem at hand. Such knowledge is not implicit in the tools themselves but rather 
relates to previous professional experience, the capability to analyse and understand 
the problem, and interactions with the people and technologies that are part of the 
problem. For a plumber, what seems routine is in fact the synthesis of such knowledge 
and the result of the plumber's professional capabilities that we recognise when we 
call a plumber or when we pay the honorary for their work. Along the same line, 
this book aims to explore the body of service design-related knowledge to define the 
capabilities of designers and what they can offer as professionals. 

However, when talking about service design, matters can get even more compli- 
cated because, while a plumber's expertise is more or less confined to a number of 
problems that concern water, pipes and related devices (which are the material of 
their work), designers, particularly service designers, struggle to define the material 
they work with (Blomkvist et al. 2016). Many service designers refer to the indus- 
trial design tradition, and in that context, the solidity of the material to be handled 
provides certainty and concreteness to the design profession. However, the extension 
of the notion of design on different areas of intervention (Buchanan 2001) and on 
services in particular has expanded the domain of expertise to extend beyond the 
material, and today, designers offer professional support in different areas ranging 
from healthcare and prevention services to policy making. Accordingly, the capabil- 
ities needed to deal with those problems are much wider and often require service 
designers to complement their work with capabilities from other disciplines when not 
directly collaborating with other experts. As a result, the core capabilities of service 
designers are becoming much harder to identify, and therefore, a new definition is 
needed. 
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Today, this need for a new definition is more relevant than ever because service 
design is forming part, or may even be the core, of specific educational programmes, 
and service designers are becoming increasingly needed in various areas of our 
social and economic systems. It is becoming ever more critical to make the profile 
of a service designer clear, for example, to students in an academic course or for 
a new position in a professional environment (Ehn et al. 2020). Several different 
professional profiles are emerging as a consequence of the complexification of soci- 
eties and economic systems, and this may cause an overlap of different capabilities 
or create redundancy or friction in the collaboration among different capabilities in 
professional teams. 

In the definition of the core capabilities of service designers and their area of 
expertise, it is important to pin down exactly what service designers can bring to 
their professional teams: what can they do? How can they help private and public 
organisations in their innovation processes? What are the capabilities they will ‘sell’ 
to their professional partners? What capabilities can be defined as ‘the core’ of the 
service designers' expertise? The definition of these capabilities is not only acommon 
concern of service design educators but also a relevant matter for professional consul- 
tancies that integrate service design into their organisation, which is another reason 
why we felt it was important to write this book. 

This book also gives us the opportunity to clarify designers' capabilities in rela- 
tion to a new perspective that frames the activity of service designers in different 
areas and levels of intervention. Service design research is shifting the paradigm 
from a perspective that considers services in relation to goods (and their related 
production system) to a new perspective that involves different actors in a process 
of value co-creation. In the new perspective, designers not only design services but 
also work to facilitate the emergence of design capabilities that are latent in commu- 
nities and individuals or are inherent properties of contexts (like cities or neighbour- 
hoods). Service designers design with others, for services (or for value creation), 
and in different logical contexts. Thus, the final aim of this book is to revisit service 
designers' capabilities in light of the new roles that have opened up in innovation 
processes on different scales. 


1.2 What Do We Mean by ‘Service Design Capabilities’? 


Publications in organisational studies, management, and human resources use terms 
such as ‘capabilities’, ‘competencies’, ‘skills’, ‘talents’ and ‘ability’, but in most 
cases, it is difficult to clearly distinguish between them (Teodorescu 2006; Acklin 
2013; Delamare Le Deist and Winterton 2005). Of these, the term ‘capabilities’ has 
the broadest meaning, as it has been used extensively to describe both organisational 
capabilities (Teece et al. 1997; Zahra and George 2002; Barney 1991, 2001) and an 
individual capability, in which the latter is seen as involving the confidence to apply 
knowledge and skills within varied and changed situations (Stephenson and Weil 
1992). The body of literature also considers capabilities as linked to the resources that 
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an individual or an organisation has access to (e.g. financial resources, raw materials, 
machinery, software applications). In this book, we adopt a clear-cut characterisation 
borrowed from research in strategy that simply distinguishes between resources and 
capabilities: 


Resources are the assets that organisations have or can call upon and capabilities are the 
ways those assets are used or deployed. [...] A shorthand way of thinking of this is that 
resources are ‘what we have’ (nouns) and capabilities are “what we do well’ (verbs). Other 
terms are sometimes used, for example, ‘capabilities’ and ‘competences’ are often used 
interchangeably. (Johnson et al. 2017, p. 80) 


For example, a service designer may have access to resources like funding or a 
software application to create interactive visualisations or an innovation space where 
they can invite users to collaborative design sessions. But to use these resources 
wisely and effectively, the service designer should have the right capabilities: they 
must know how to make a financial plan for the project, how to use the software 
application to produce engaging and impactful visualisations, and how to smoothly 
facilitate a collaborative design process. This is what we refer to when we use the word 
‘capabilities’, and this includes a broad spectrum of skills, talent, and specialised 
knowledge and abilities. In this book, we occasionally refer to competences so as 
not to overuse the word ‘capabilities’; however, in line with Johnson and colleagues, 
we mainly use the two words interchangeably. 

Within design research, many authors have studied capabilities in design (for some 
recent examples, see Lin 2014; Mortati et al. 2014; Manzini 2015; Wrigley 2016; 
Geraghty and Charnley 2016). This book builds on these contributions, particularly 
the work of Conley (2010). While academic literature has explored capabilities in 
relation to design more broadly, few studies are exclusively dedicated to examining 
capabilities in service design (Bailey 2012; Malmberg and Wetter-Edman 2016). 
This book aims to fill this gap. 


1.3 Core Design Capabilities 


When working on services, designers should apply a number of capabilities, some 
of which are typically personal (e.g. empathy, the capability to understand logical or 
social contexts), while others are generically professional (e.g. business capabilities, 
organisational capabilities, sensitivity to aesthetics and form). This book focuses on 
capabilities that specifically involve the design of services. Broadly speaking, these 
include the capabilities to inquire into context, provide perspectives on possible 
future situations, and structure design processes. To give an even clearer picture, we 
include a list of the specific capabilities in focus: 


e Addressing the context: identifying and responding to relationships between a 
solution and its context 

e Controlling experiential aspects: empathising with people and addressing expe- 
riential features of possible solutions 
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* Modelling: simulating, visualising and experimenting with possible solutions 
before all the information is available and using form to embody ideas and 
communicate values 
Vision building: imagining feasible, possible and desirable futures 
Engaging stakeholders: initiating and facilitating participatory co-creation 
processes 

e Working across different logical levels: shifting from operative levels to different 
levels of abstraction 

e Building logical architecture: articulating or identifying logical structures to frame 
problems and creative activities 

© Open problem solving: identifying solutions across different logical domains and 
within uncertain and ambiguous contexts. 


Capabilities, such as those listed above, generally refer to different strategies and 
actions according to different levels of intervention. The same capability will produce 
different effects and support different strategies depending on whether the designer is 
supporting people's interaction in the value creation context (see Sect. 2.2), designing 
the structure of a service, or contributing to policies or strategies that aim to change 
the institutional context. 


1.4 The Structure of the Book 


This book stems from the experience of the Service Design Lab at Aalborg University, 
an active research lab based in Copenhagen. Over the past two decades, the lab 
members have extensively studied and written about service design and directly 
worked on dozens of service design projects, both large and small. This book was 
conceived at the intersection of design research and practice and originates from 
our daily work and attempts to define, characterise, teach and apply service design 
capabilities with our students and partners. The book is structured into eight chapters: 

Chapter 2 specifies the approach to service design that this book intends to propose 
and introduces the framework used in the chapters that follow to discuss service 
designers' capabilities. In particular, after an introduction on the nature of services 
and the evolution of the concept of value creation, three logical levels are presented 
in which design action is framed: one level that focuses on service as interaction, 
another level focusing on service as infrastructure, and a final level focusing on 
service as systemic institution. 

Chapter 3 contains a synthetic description of eight core service design capa- 
bilities: addressing the context, controlling experiential aspects, modelling, vision 
building, engaging stakeholders, working across different logical levels, building 
logical architecture, and open problem solving. 

Chapter 4 considers the service design capabilities required at the level of ‘service 
as interaction’. This level concerns the precise moment in which value is created—the 
moment in which individuals, groups of people, citizens or service beneficiaries (we 
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use different ways of indicating the main subjects, depending on context) interact with 
the service infrastructure, with peers, or with technological components, all with the 
aim of creating value. This is the crucial level of value creation, where the designers’ 
capabilities complement and sometimes support the capabilities or knowledge of 
others. The capabilities outlined in this chapter indicate a specific design action in 
relation to the actions of other actors involved in the value co-creation system. 

Chapter 5 considers the logical level of 'service as infrastructure'. This is the 
moment in which the service—in terms of its potential for value co-creation, or its 
value proposition—is defined through the appropriate ordering of human, organi- 
sational and technical factors. In other words, its infrastructure. This is the most 
familiar area for service designers, as it has been widely researched in the litera- 
ture and in design education. This chapter highlights the capabilities designers use 
when designing services and clarifies the specific contributions designers can offer 
in collaboration with other professionals. 

Chapter 6 focuses on the level of ‘service as systemic institution’. At this level, the 
actions of designers are not aimed at defining changes or patterns of change but rather 
creating mechanisms for large-scale change. The role of designers at this level has not 
been sufficiently debated. Only in the last few years have designers started discussing 
their role in defining large-scale design and innovation changes. And despite these 
new discussions, the role remains unclear— both to other disciplines and the designers 
themselves. As a result, design action has not specifically referred to such changes 
except in a few cases where designers have participated in policy-making initiatives 
or analysed the scalability of local initiatives. Designers’ capabilities to work and 
influence change on this level should be discussed in greater depth; therefore, these 
capabilities are the focus of this chapter. 

Chapter 7 proposes the possible use of the conceptual framework outlined in the 
previous chapters to navigate the tools and methods available to service designers. 
This chapter is aimed at supporting designers or design students in building their 
own operative paradigm—that is, their own personal toolbox—on the basis of the 
levels of intervention and the capabilities they are recommended to use at each level. 

Lastly, Chap. 8 presents some concluding remarks. A book can be thought of as a 
picture in time of a specific knowledge area, but knowledge by its own nature evolves 
continuously. This chapter offers some brief suggestions about what is beyond the 
frame of this picture and considers how the whole book can be used as a navigation 
tool to meet the present and future challenges facing service designers. 


1.5 A Final Note About the Aims of This Book 


After having outlined what this book is, it is important to explain what this book is 
not. It should be clear at this point that this book is not a collection of design tools for 
service designers. Given that the body of literature already proposes an exhaustive 
number of toolkits, this book aims instead to discuss service design capabilities in 
innovation processes, although any relevant tools are always mentioned in relation 
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to specific design capabilities. We also provide references for and more information 
about each tool when relevant to specific design capabilities. 

It should also be noted that, although this book does not intend to position service 
design within a philosophical and theoretical framework, it is nevertheless grounded 
in theoretical sources. The authors use these sources in their teaching and research, 
and it is through drawing from them that this book derives its logical structure. 
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Chapter 2 A) 
An Approach to Service Design ENS 


Abstract The approach to services has changed in the last decades: it has developed 
from viewing services in relation to their intrinsic differences in products to viewing 
services as processes of value co-creation. This chapter therefore introduces the 
evolution of this concept based on the early studies that introduced the idea that 
services could be designed to the latest approaches that frame services. It also includes 
a discussion of design action in relation to these at three logical levels. 


2. Some Brief Historical Notes on the Idea of Service 
Design 


Before defining our approach to service design, it is important to chart the evolution 
of this discipline from its origin to the approach we are proposing. 

Services have existed since the earliest social aggregations of human beings, and 
they have always been designed—at least, in some way, in the form of organised 
labour (Blomberg and Darrah 2014; Kim 2018). The term service design emerged 
when the relevance of services in economic activities became evident and the need 
to properly organise the activities in a service emerged. The origin of the term hails 
from marketing literature. Shostack (1982), for instance, highlights the presence 
of service and product components in almost all market entities and the need to 
appropriately design all the components of a service. For this reason, she proposed 
the term blueprinting to describe the activity of designing and codifying the sequence 
of actions that are included in a service performance. 

In the years that followed, service design was analysed from different disci- 
plinary perspectives, unveiling specific relevant research areas in the field (Nisula 
2012). Hollins and Hollins (1993), for instance, analyses services starting from an 
approach that focuses on the organisation of business operations and describes them 
as processes. In contrast, Mager (2008) focuses on the client perspective and on the 
interface between clients and service providers on the basis of which service solutions 
are to be visualised, formulated or orchestrated. Clatworthy (2010) proposes a similar 
perspective, which focuses on services as experiences that happen over time and that 
need to be organised through a sequence of interactions between service providers 
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and customers. In marketing studies, a similar perspective is centred around the 
service encounter (Czepiel et al. 1985), which is based on the interaction between 
customers and the service's tangible evidences (humans or artefacts) (Bitner et al. 
1990). Service design has also been defined in relation to the coordination of the 
back stage of services, in other words, to the design of facilities, servers, equipment 
and other resources needed to produce services (Ghosh et al. 2004). 

In those definitions of service design, two main directions emerge (Morelli 2009): 
whereas the first direction derives from the tradition of product and interaction design, 
which focuses on the front stage, on user experience and on the interface between 
service providers and customers, the second direction derives from management 
and marketing studies, where it focuses on services as processes and analyses the 
organisational aspects in the back stage. 

To summarise the different contributions to the definition of service design, 
Kimbell (2011) highlights two main tensions: the first tension concerns understanding 
design either as a defined problem-solving activity or as an enquiry, which means 
an exploration of an open problem space involving different actors, including users. 
The second tension concerns understanding services on the basis of how they differ 
from products or as an activity of value creation. 

The definitions derived from such tensions define design, either from an engi- 
neering perspective—keeping the distinction between products and services, and 
interpreting design as a problem-solving activity—or from a design-for-services 
perspective, which looks at services as a value creation activity in an open-ended 
problem exploration involving different actors (Fig. 2.1). 

The two perspectives open different professional and disciplinary spaces: the 
former links service design to the tradition of engineering studies, in which design 
capabilities are derived by a broader definition of engineering capabilities, whereas 
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Fig. 2.1 Approaches to conceptualising service design. Adapted from Kimbell (2011) 
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the latter assembles knowledge domains that derive from different disciplines ranging 
from economic studies that focus on value creation to design studies that analyse the 
interaction among actors in a service system and all the way up to studies in the 
socio-cultural areas, which define the roles, knowledge and cultures that contribute 
to the shaping of services as a value creation process. 

This book will mainly refer to the second perspective—focusing on value creation 
in an open-ended context— not only because of its proximity to design studies but 
also because the disciplinary convergence it implies requires the definition of the 
specific service design capabilities to be more articulated and tailored to each design 
action. 


2.2 The Nature of Services in Relation to Value Creation 


Common to the definitions analysed in the previous section is that they all start from 
the shared definition of a service as a fundamental activity in an economic exchange. 
In doing so, they take the etymological nature of the definition for granted. This book 
instead proposes to rediscover the original meaning of the term 'service', taking into 
account that this term can have different interpretations, and each interpretation can 
lead to different working areas for service design. 


A simple search of the term ‘service’ in the most common dictionaries 
provides different possible interpretations of the term. 

The first definition is provided by the Oxford English Dictionary: ‘A service 
is the action of helping or doing work for someone.' The Merriam-Webster 
Dictionary defines ‘service’ as ‘the occupation or function of serving’, thus 
associating it with the activity of a servant. Collins Dictionary’s first defi- 
nition of ‘service’ is ‘Something that the public needs, such as transport, 
communications facilities, hospitals, or energy supplies, which is provided 
in a planned and organized way by the government or an official body.’ 
And our final definition from the most common dictionaries is given by the 
Cambridge Dictionary, where it instead defines a service as ‘A government 
system or private organization that is responsible for a particular type of 
activity, or for providing a particular thing that people need.’ 


The etymological root of the word is the Latin term, servus, which means ‘slave’. 
Therefore, a service is the work of a slave or a servant that offers their work for the 
benefit of another person (a master, a lord) with or without a monetary reward (Kim 
2018). The various definitions given above refer to different interpretations of the 
term ‘service’: 
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1. Service as interaction between two or more people, characterised by unbalanced 
roles between server(s) and served (e.g. a nurse and a patient). 

2. Service as an infrastructure that supports a certain kind of (service) activities 
(e.g. the hospital in which the interaction happens and its related organisation). 

3. Service as a systemic institution (e.g. the institutional system of healthcare laws, 
the organisation of the healthcare system and the related scientific, technical and 
organisational knowledge) that organises the activities and processes. 


The three concepts are equally important for the discipline of service design, as 
they represent three different working areas in which service designers operate. The 
development of capabilities for service designers must take into account these three 
areas. 

It is worth noting that the common trait of the three interpretations is that all 
are centred around the process of creating value. The first definition observes the 
value creation process at the level of the interaction among the subjects that create 
value, the second at the level of the physical, functional or organisational infras- 
tructure that makes the interaction possible, and the third definition focuses on the 
institutional level that represents the social, technical and regulatory context for the 
process of value creation. These three levels define different possible contexts for 
design. Taken together, these three points of observation define an ecosystem related 
to the production of value. 


When have a health problem, I may be able to solve it with my own knowledge 
(what I know about a headache or muscle pain) or my social knowledge (I can 
ask my trustworthy friends), or I can ask for help from a healthcare service 
(a doctor or a hospital). The process of value creation (healing my body) is 
therefore not necessarily using services. Whether I solve the problem myself 
or through a service, my action is framed by the institutional system of rules 
(there are drugs I cannot use, I may need to behave in a certain way to prevent 
infection, I must abide by general ethical principles), scientific knowledge (the 
scientific approach to the problem) and infrastructure (the way I can access 
healthcare services). 


The interpretations therefore suggest that designing services means working on 
three logical levels, each of them requiring different capabilities (Fig. 2.2). 

Before looking at such capabilities, it is worth focusing a bit longer on the defini- 
tion of value creation and on the progressive evolution of the basic concept of value 
creation in the last few years. 
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Fig. 2.2 The value creation ecosystem, from self-healing to healthcare institutions 


2.3 Value Creation: The Evolution of a Concept 


The concept of value and value creation has been debated since Aristotle (in Johnson 
1939), but in the last few centuries, the theme of value creation has come to the 
fore and became the focus of much literature in economic studies. More recently, 
the significance of the value creation concept on the design discipline has been 
considered and its link between design and economics has been analysed.! 

The traditional thinking about the process of the creation of value is based on a 
model in which a number of actors are aligned in a chain, which starts from upstream 
suppliers and continues by following additions down to the final customer (Johnson 
et al. 2017). Each actor in this chain provides input for the value creation of the 
actors downstream (Porter 1985; Normann and Ramirez 1993). In this perspective, 
the value creation process stops at the stage of the interaction with the final user. 
The image of the chain provides a simplified model of a system of value production. 
This model works well to represent some production processes, especially those 


! Heskett et al. (2017) propose a comprehensive review of different economic theories and the role 
of design in creating value. 
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related to products but is less adequate for explaining more complex value production 
processes. The complexity of such processes cannot be interpreted through simple 
input—output or server-served mechanisms. 

Normann and Ramirez (1994) propose a different picture to represent the process 
of value creation. They argue that ‘the key to creating value is to coproduce offerings 
that mobilize customers' (p. 69). From this consideration, they outline a scenario 
in which the creation of value is the outcome of the interaction of a constellation 
of actors rather than a linear production chain. In this perspective, the role of the 
customer also changes from being a passive receiver of value in the chain model to 
becoming an active co-producer of value that interacts with other actors and also 
produces and aggregates resources (products, services, and infrastructures). This 
perspective is in line with what other authors have suggested. Value creation refers 
to the activity of creating something worthwhile, something we attribute importance 
to, or something deemed useful. Therefore, value is often measured in economics as 
utility. It is not an attribute of goods or services but rather linked to the subjective 
judgement of users (Heskett et al. 2017). Although the concept of value has often 
referred to qualitative criteria, such as pleasure and satisfaction, the need to deal 
with value in economics leads to the definition of value as something measurable 
and therefore related to an economic exchange. Furthermore, the concept of value 
has often been associated with the process of producing such value and embedding 
it into something that can be materially exchanged. 


Value for customers is created throughout the relationship by the customer, partly in inter- 
actions between the customer and the supplier or service provider. (...) The focus is not on 
products, but on the customers' value-creating processes where value emerges for customers 
and is perceived by them. (Grónroos 2007, p. 27) 


The customer becomes primarily an operant resource (co-producer) rather than an operand 
resource (target) and can be involved in the entire value and service chain. (Vargo and Lusch 
2004, p. 11) 


The value creation process, therefore, implies negotiation among different actors 
and may require facilitation in the form of interaction mechanisms. The context 
for this interaction is shaped by the infrastructure conditions (physical, functional 
or organisational) and the institutional conditions (cultural, political, social and 
economic frames) which facilitate, support or organise the value creation process. 


A supermarket customer creates value by choosing the products needed to make 
meals (using their knowledge about the recipe). The infrastructure that facili- 
tates this process (the supermarket) includes, for instance, the shelves, which 
organise and exhibit products, or even a combination of products that can be 
bought (e.g. using recipes) and the shopping cart. The institutional conditions 
refer to the implicit rules that customers should follow in the supermarket, in 
the payment arrangements (e.g. credit card system) and in the market rules that 
impose the price of the goods the customer intends to buy. 
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This perspective on the value creation process is changing the way in which 
services should be observed, and this book explores it as a new view of the service 
system. The exploration we propose stems from the interpretations of the dictionary 
definitions presented in the previous section and from the service design literature 
that looks at services as complex, nonlinear value creation processes. These interpre- 
tations help navigate different points of view on the value creation process, starting 
from the actual value creation moment and zooming out to see the bigger picture 
regarding the material and immaterial components of the whole service ecosystem. 

Therefore, this book refers to these definitions in three different sections: 


1. Service as interaction: facilitating the service beneficiaries in the time and context 
in which they interact with other actors and infrastructures to co-create value. 

2. Service as infrastructure: designing the process and the place (the infrastructure) 
for value creation. 

3. Service as a systemic institution: creating elements of changes (e.g. policies, 
scaled-up services) in the institutional system or aligning services to the institu- 
tional context, which includes the culture, social conditions, political frames and 
innovation attitude of a society. 


The book contains subsections that briefly summarise the characteristics of these 
levels, while Chaps. 4, 5 and 6 give a more in-depth analysis of the levels in relation 
to the capabilities required for designers to operate at each level. 


2.4 Service as Interaction: The Time and Context of Value 
Creation 


The perspective at this level is based on an observation point that is very close in 
time and space to the interaction between two actors. As explained in Sect. 2.1, the 
etymology of the term 'service' and the definition provided by the Oxford Dictio- 
nary explicitly refer to an asymmetric interaction between two actors (or actor cate- 
gories)—a server and a served actor. The definition assumes that there is an active 
actor who generates value and another actor who (more or less) passively benefits 
from such value. Early studies focused on services and service design (Shostack 
1982, 1984) found that this assumption was highly efficient in describing a service, 
and in fact, many of the services that have existed since the beginning of our civilisa- 
tion can be explained with this definition—from thermal baths in ancient civilisations 
to table service in a restaurant today. 

This definition assumes that the value is entirely created by the server The 
*production process' of a service is therefore concluded in the time and place of the 
interaction between the server and the customer that takes benefit from the service (in 
this book, we indicate 'the customer' as the beneficiary of the service). In this sense, 
a service is not very different from a good, with the same asymmetric interaction 
mentioned earlier. As for products, the value creation process can also be considered 
as concluded at the point of sale when the good is handed over to the customer. In 
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this moment there is a clear distinction between a producer and a consumer, and 
therefore, a clear distinction of their role: the producer is the actor (or the chain of 
actors) that has stored value in the product, whereas the consumer is the actor that 
consumes the value (the verb consuming derives from Latin, consumare, which means 
to finish, to conclude, but later also meant to destroy). According to this perspective 
the customer is not passive in the value creation process, but rather they are in fact 
destroying the value created by the product/service provider (Ramirez 1999). 


A car or a piece of furniture is the output of a long chain of production 
processes—from the extraction of raw material, the production of components 
and the assembly, to the logistic processes that make them available at the 
selling point. But according to the value chain logic, right after these products 
are purchased and start to be consumed, their value is already substantially 
lower than the purchase price. 


The analogy between services and products helped the early studies on services 
to qualify services as an economic activity: like products, services are produced 
by someone—they are part of an economic exchange between a producer and a 
consumer. They create value and are based on the work of someone for someone 
else. But the analogy was also used to define some basic differences between services 
and products that explain the main characteristics of services. Services were initially 
defined as ‘that which is not a product’, and therefore described as immaterial, 
heterogeneous, inseparable and perishable (Zeithaml et al. 1985)—from which, the 
acronym IHIP derives. 


2.4.1 The IHIP Paradigm 


For many years, the most common way to define the characteristics of services was 
based on the difference between products and services. The first difference between 
product and services is in the immateriality of a service. Products have a material 
consistency, whereas services are considered immaterial. An effective definition of 
services by the English magazine The Economist is that a *service is everything that 
can't fall on your feet’ (Moritz 2009). In fact, this difference, which is very effective 
in describing one of the most evident characteristics of products, their material nature, 
no longer works when analysing the nature of services.” Services are the result of 
the combination of a number of factors, including humans, their knowledge, and the 
way humans experience services, but services also depend on material components, 
such as objects, technologies, and physical locations. Therefore, services do have 
a material component as well, but the emphasis on their immaterial values helps 


Today, the definition of products is becoming ambiguous, as IT experts would call a product a 
‘digital interface’ and a bank clerk would use the same term to define a financial package. 
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to focus on aspects such as time, experience, and knowledge contribution from the 
various stakeholders, which are crucial for the process of value co-creation. 


The core value provided by a school is immaterial: knowledge and the social 
experience of its students. Nevertheless, the school is usually a material place, 
with rooms, tables, chairs, teaching material and other material components, 
including the people that participate in this knowledge production process. 


A second critical characteristic of services is heterogeneity. Heterogeneity 
describes the variability of services, both on the side of service providers and on 
the side of the customers: service change according to the input the customer puts in 
the service. As shown in the example below, the interaction between service providers 
and customers cannot be fully controlled by any of the actors because many factors 
emerge that depend on interpersonal relations between the service personnel and the 
customers. 


A shoe store does not provide the same result to all its customers. The variability 
depends, among other factors, on the personal conditions of the shop attendant 
(how busy they are, how competent they are, how happy they are to do that job, 
or even how happy their life is in that moment) and on the characteristics of 
the customer (if they are looking for something special, if they have a precise 
idea of what to search for, how they pay, if they know the implicit rules of the 
shop, like waiting their turn or not touching the shoes on the shelves, or their 
personal characteristics, like their view on impulsive shopping). 


Services’ inseparability refers to how the production and consumption of services 
happen at the same time. While goods are first produced, then sold and consumed, 
services require the customer to be present in the very moment of value creation. 
This characteristic also refers to other issues concerning services, including the strong 
and intimate relationship the service provider and customer may have regarding the 
services. 


While food preparation is an important function in a restaurant, the real value of 
the restaurant is created when the food is consumed (i.e. when the customer is in 
the restaurant). The experience a customer has in a restaurant highly depends on 
certain factors. These include the customer’s emotional state and their depen- 
dence on other actors, for example, a waiter’s capability to empathise and the 
possibility to engage in the restaurant experience by being informed about the 
ingredients or the preparation process of the food. 
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Finally, perishability refers to the fact that services cannot be stored or purchased 
(whatis paid for is access to the service). This has implications on the synchronization 
of supply and demand. Services have to be available whenever the customer needs 
them and be able to adapt to the variation of the demand. 


A gourmet restaurant cannot produce and store fully prepared meals in the 
precise moment customers arrive. The meals provided by the restaurant during 
peak hours have to be produced the very moment in which the customers visit 
the restaurant. This may create problems of limited capacity in high season. 


2.4.2 The Limits of the IHIP Paradigm and Service 
Dominant Logic 


The implication of the characteristics the IHIP paradigm refers to are synthesised by 
Zeithaml et al. (1985). Although the IHIP paradigm is very useful to describe some 
characteristics of services, it does not place enough emphasis on the nature of services 
as interactions between different actors. The exploration of such characteristics gives 
the opportunity to study services from a different perspective (Pacenti 1998). 

Interaction aspects are not completely neglected in the IHIP paradigm, but they 
are not central. Their relevance also relates to the time dimension, which qualifies 
services as processes rather than products. Another consequence of this perspective 
is that the value is co-created in this interaction, instead of just being passed from 
a producer to a consumer. Services are an activity of value creation that continues 
(and sometimes becomes more intense) after the point of sale, for example, after the 
moment in which a contract for the service is signed or after the material resources 
to produce value are transferred from the service provider to the customer. The point 
of sale is the beginning of a co-creation process based on a collaboration between 
customers and other actors (including the service provider) (Fig. 2.3). 

Normann and Ramirez (1993) emphasise how companies like IKEA have based 
their success on a concept of value co-creation that includes the customer as a main 
actor. The new business model proposed by the Swedish company was based on 
a new division of labour in which the customers implicitly agree to take over part 
of the tasks that traditional furniture companies cover. To do this, the company 
produced a number of facilitation tools, including (1) the catalogue, which is not 
just a collection of pictures of the furniture, but rather a design manual that suggests 
possible combinations of furniture to non-designer customers, of which, many would 
otherwise not be able to figure out all the possible solutions?; (2) the exhibition 
space—a 3D representation of possible configurations of the IKEA furniture; and 


The function of the catalogue in the IKEA strategy is further explained in Sect. 4.4.1. 
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Fig. 2.3 Goods versus service value co-production. Inspired by Normann and Ramirez (1993) 


(3) a number of facilities and infrastructures, from large parking areas to automobile 
roof racks to hire for transporting the furniture (Normann and Ramirez 1993). 

Each product or service in the IKEA system is the result of a complicated set 
of activities. In fact, as Normann and Ramirez note, ‘What we usually think of as 
products or services are really frozen activities, concrete manifestations of the rela- 
tionship among actors in a value-creating system’ (1993, p. 68). The actual production 
of value happens when the customer aggregates a number of resources (e.g. not only 
the IKEA furniture but also their own car to transport the items, their friends to 
help them in the transport, the mounting instructions) according to their own taste, 
knowledge, culture and personal capabilities. The value is in fact produced by a 
continuous interaction between the customer and a number of other actors, products 
and technologies. Normann and Ramirez observe that this happens not only with 
certain services but even when we use an ordinary product (Normann and Ramirez 
1994). 


A car is just a support for transportation—the real value is not in the car but on 
the constellation of products and services (e.g. roads, petrol stations, transport 
facilities) and in the knowledge (e.g. the driver knowledge about where to go 
and how to use a car) which aggregates the elements of such a constellation. 


Seen in this perspective, the very moment of value production is in the interaction 
between the users/customers and the offering (products or services) that someone 
has sold or proposed to them. This perspective does not change whether we focus 
on a product (e.g. a car) or a service (e.g. IKEA) (Vargo and Lusch 2004, 2008). In 
both cases: 


e Value is only produced when the customer comes into play. It is uniquely produced 
by the customer, when they aggregate a number of resources, which could be 
material (products) or immaterial (knowledge, concrete help provided by other 
people). 
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e Products are just tools for value creation, in which other people have frozen their 
knowledge or other activities. Such knowledge, or the activities stored in products, 
represents a potential power that is unleashed by the user when using products. 
Therefore, goods are only distribution mechanisms that support service provision. 

e Producers or service providers cannot deliver value but rather offer only a value 
proposition to be aggregated by the beneficiary in the moment and place of value 
creation. 


This vision focusing on service as a value production process does not only apply 
to contemporary services (e.g. service platforms) but also could be a way to read and 
analyse any kind of service and also any kind of product with the same logic. This 
is why Vargo and Lusch (2004, 2008) define services (the application of specialised 
skills and knowledge) as the fundamental unit of economic exchange. 

The observation of services from a close perspective that focuses on interaction 
therefore makes it possible to define services according to a new logic—a service 
dominant logic. The definition of this logic as service dominant is in contrast with 
a goods dominant logic, in which (1) the purpose of economic activities is to make 
and distribute things (goods) that can be sold; therefore, goods (instead of services) 
are the main unit of economic exchange, (2) value is only produced and embedded 
in goods, and (3) users are passive in the process of value creation because they only 
use or consume the value embedded in a product or service (Table 2.1). 


Table 2.1 Goods dominant logic versus service dominant logic 


Goods dominant logic Service dominant logic 
Primary unit of exchange | Goods Services 
Role of goods Goods are end-products Goods transmit embedded 


knowledge into the process of 
value creation 


Role of customers The customer is the recipient of | The customer is a co-producer 
goods of value 
Value producer Value is determined by the Value is perceived and 


producer and embedded in goods | determined by the customer 


Firm/customer relation Customers are passive Customer is active, firms can 
only make a value proposition 
(through products/services) 


Adapted from Vargo and Lusch (2004) 
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2.5 Service as Infrastructure: Designing the Process 
and Place for Value Creation 


The perspective of this book is based on the assumption that design actions do not 
solely consist of complete beginning-to-end projects with a specified time span, and 
above all, with a specific outcome (value creation). If we assume that the aforemen- 
tioned process of value creation depends on the presence and action of customers," 
then all the actions before that moment—the work of service providers, the tech- 
nical development of products and services, and the related design action—have to 
be considered as propositions rather than complete and stand-alone value-creation 
processes. In particular, the action of a designer has to be seen as an open-ended 
support to value creation. This perspective is in opposition to the view that sees the 
action of a service provider or a designer as a stand-alone project with a clearly 
defined outcome. 

To mark the conceptual difference between a project-based approach and this 
open-ended approach, some authors (Bjórgvinsson et al. 2010; Hillgren et al. 2011; 
Karasti 2014) describe the design action as infrastructuring. 

In a project-based perspective, designers create products or services and consider 
them as complete and stand-alone instances of value creation; therefore, their process 
has a precise end and is concluded when the product (e.g. a piece of furniture) leaves 
the manufacturer or when the service interaction with the customer is complete (with 
the final invoice). The result of such a process can be easily described by designers 
(e.g. through a blueprint)? who, together with service providers have full control 
over the possible configurations of the results of the process. 

In the infrastructuring perspective, instead, the process of value creation starts 
during or after the intervention of a designer, and more specifically, 


e through direct interaction between designers and customers in workshops and 
social innovation processes, or 

e through material or immaterial service components that trigger customers’ inter- 
action with a service, such as service interfaces, prototypes, cards, or visualisations 
of the service offering. 


In this perspective, the result of the process is open and cannot be completely 
described by designers (blueprints only describe possible use scenarios), and neither 
the designer nor the service provider have full control over the value produced. 


^In this case, we are still referring to customers as the early literature on services does, but in fact, 
the actor playing this role in value creation has been defined as the beneficiary in the literature on 
the Service Dominant Logic. The literature on social innovation or on public services often refers 
to 'citizens' to indicate the same role. 

5A blueprint is a technical drawing that specifies a design plan. In service design, the term is 
used to represent the sequence of actions in a service interaction, with a (more or less) detailed 
description of timings, actions, material evidence and actors involved in the interaction. Since the 
early contribution of Shostack (1982), who first introduced the idea that services should be designed, 
blueprinting has represented a key activity in service design. 
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Table 2.2 Project-based versus design-for-infrastructuring approaches 


Project-based approach Infrastructuring approach 
Process duration Closed: the process has a Open: the duration of the 
beginning and an end process depends on how the 


customer aggregates the 
resources at their disposal 


Value created Embedded in a product or service | Defined by the customer 

Control over results Designer/manufacturer/service The customer controls the 
provider controls the result results 

Description of the result Technical Scenarios of use 

(products) drawings/rendering/products catalogues/use proposition 

Description of the result Blueprint Scenarios of 

(service) interaction/experience 

prototypes 


The final value co-produced by the customer of a furniture shop is not in the 
furniture—which may convey a set of cultural or aesthetic values that will become 
part of the value co-creation process— but rather in the intimate relation the customer 
will establish with the space they can create through that furniture. This means that 
neither the designer nor the shop (the service provider) have full control of the value 
created with their support; they are just creating the infrastructure for the value 
creation process. Of course, designers and service providers control the production, 
distribution and sale of the furniture, but this does not fully encompass the value 
created (Table 2.2). 

Itis worth noting that the two approaches describe two different ways of looking 
at services. The choice or the preference for one or the other approach may depend 
on the business conditions or the nature of the service, but to a certain extent, any 
service can be observed from both perspectives; the choice of one or the other point 
of view will possibly highlight different aspects of the design action. 


When designing services for a hospital, for instance, a project-based approach 
could be useful to design the platform that the patients will use to book an 
appointment, while an infrastructuring approach could be useful to design the 
whole healing process, in which the patient will interact with technologies, 
hospital procedures, and nurses or doctors. 
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2.6 Services as Systemic Institution: Introducing Elements 
of Change in the Institutional Context 


So far we have analysed the activity of value co-creation and the role of designers 
in infrastructuring value co-creation, which means suggesting tools for activating 
customers' own cognitive and creative resources, together with proposing a context, 
a place, and a time sequence for value creation. Those activities, however, do not 
happen in a vacuum. They refer to the background context of laws, cultures, tech- 
nical or social knowledge, regulations, physical and technical constraints. In other 
words, this background consists of the systemic institutions that shape our society. 
Such context links every design action to other actions that are being performed 
somewhere else, that have been performed before, or even that will be performed in 
the foreseeable future. This context is like a landscape—the scene on which human 
action is framed. It represents an exogenous environment beyond the direct influence 
of customers or firms. 

This landscape also shapes innovation and changes at all logical levels, from 
individual choices to the design of complex service platforms or public institutions 
(Geels and Schot 2007). This context is relatively stable: changes in this landscape 
are usually slow and evolutionary, which means that any innovation is not the direct 
result of specific actions but rather the consequence of continuous negotiations among 
values, institutions and actors. 

For this reason, talking about design in this context seems to make little sense. 
Design, seen as a purposeful action to change a present situation into a preferred 
one, has no chance to generate large systemic change. Yet, in the last decades, the 
emergence of large-scale problems and the acknowledgement of designers’ respon- 
sibilities as part of those problems focused the attention of how design can have a 
role in systemic change. Bason (2014) argues that design is not traditionally asso- 
ciated with public policies, and asks, “Can designers come to terms with the sheer 
scale, interdependence and complexity of public problems?’ (p. 6). This is associated 
with the question of the extent to which design action can contribute to large-scale 
transitions. The question may become even more relevant with the recent emergence 
of the mission-oriented innovation approach (Mazzucato 2017), which sets broad 
and ambitious missions as a target for long-term policies and requires a large and 
collective design effort. 

In this context, design can play a role in generating elements of change that have 
the potential to trigger larger systemic changes, for instance, by scaling-up local 
initiatives, thus working from a lower scale—a community or a small institution—to 
larger contexts, such as a city administration or national policies. 

But a design approach can also be useful to align broad institutional changes to 
innovation in infrastructure and in smaller contexts, thus translating the potential of 
large policies into real changes in value creation processes. 
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In many countries, the welfare state that had been conceived and developed in 
the post-war period is experiencing a big crisis due to broad societal changes 
(Esping-Andersen 1996, 2002; Vandenbroucke 2003; Leadbeater and Cottam 
2009). Several cases have been proposed for design interventions to create small 
local changes that could translate the need for a new welfare state into concrete 
cases by inspiring citizens to be activists or supporting their interaction with 
services and experts (Cottam and Leadbeater 2004; Manzini and Staszowski 
2013). The challenge, however, remains with the issue of how such small 
change can, in turn, be scaled-up to re-create a big picture of the new welfare 
state that would mean translating those small and local innovations in terms 
that can trigger a new institutional system (Morelli 2015; Manzini and Rizzo 
2011). 


2.7 Summing Up: Working on Services on Three Logical 
Levels 


This chapter introduced a logical framework for value creation that will be analysed 
in greater depth throughout the rest of the book. The framework is based on three 
logical levels: 


e Service as interaction: At this level, value is co-created by service beneficiaries 
(customers) and other actors interacting with them. 

e Service as infrastructure: At this level, services are organised as an open-ended 
support for the value co-creation process. 

e Service as a systemic institution: This is the level in which broad cultural and 
social changes happen, and these frame the value co-creation processes and their 
related support infrastructure. 


From the perspective of a designer, each of the logical levels listed in this chapter 
requires specific professional design capabilities for specific tasks. The chapters that 
follow will explore the way designers need to use their capabilities at each logical 
level. Such exploration is also meant to be a navigation tool that links service design 
tools (currently available in several publications) with the logical landscape in which 
service design will be used. 
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Chapter 3 A) 
Core Service Design Capabilities get 


Abstract This short chapter provides descriptions of service designers’ core capa- 
bilities. In the chapters that follow, these capabilities are discussed in relation to the 
three levels of design action. 


The three levels for value creation mentioned in the previous session require a speci- 
fication of the capabilities designers need in order to navigate and effectively work at 
each of those levels. The discourse surrounding the specificity of design capability is 
not new. Back in 1990, Cross highlighted the character of design abilities with the aim 
of enabling design educators to nurture such abilities in their students (Cross 1990). 
This is part of a wider debate on the foundation of design competences, started by the 
same author (Cross 1982) and aimed at qualifying design as a coherent discipline of 
study, clearly distinguished from areas related to scientific knowledge and humani- 
ties. The debate focused on the nature of design knowledge with the aim of defining 
the fundamental idea for a design culture (Nelson and Stolterman 2012). Although 
relevant for this debate, design practice was not its main focus because the aim of 
those studies was mainly to define the discipline. Design capabilities are instead 
more systematically investigated by Conley (2010), and in relation to service design, 
by Bailey (2012) and Malmberg and Wetter-Edman (2016). The original character- 
isation provided by these authors has been readapted in relation to the theoretical 
considerations presented in the previous chapter. 


Addressing the context Every value co-creation action happens in a context, and it 
relates to the material and immaterial conditions of the context and the relation any 
solution can have within such a context. Analysing and understanding the context 
is usually the first action designers undertake in a design process. This analysis 
involves both the relationship between the individual and physical contexts, which 
concern individual attitudes, routines and behaviour. The analysis also examines the 
relationship between the individual and the socio-technical context, which focuses 
on social or technical knowledge, practices and shared problem-solving strategies. 


Controlling experiential aspects This capability refers to the relationship between 
designers and those they work for. It concerns the knowledge designers have about 
the people involved in a service. Such knowledge usually goes beyond the mere 
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information about their needs or attitudes, implying that designers empathise with 
those people and deeply understand not only their routines, practices, attitudes and 
current needs but also the experiential quality a new solution would imply for them. 


Modelling Modelling refers to designers' capability to simulate, visualise and exper- 
iment with possible solutions before all the information is available. Modelling 
and visualisation tools, such as visual representations or prototypes, are particu- 
larly powerful in the early phases of design processes when there are not enough 
elements to foresee a solution or even to frame the problem in a manageable way. 
The core capabilities of designers in this regard are not related to the fidelity of the 
model but rather to the quality of the knowledge a model can produce. For this reason, 
modelling can be used as an analytical tool (to create a model of a problem) or as 
a facilitation tool—a boundary object (Star and Griesemer 1989) that supports the 
interaction of key stakeholders in a service. 


Vision building is a key characteristic of design activity. It consists of the capability 
to envision possible futures—however far in time and broad in scope they may be— 
and create consistent and structured visions of what that future could look like. The 
visions may consist of different kinds of representations, from simple narratives to 
complex scenarios, and from visual representations to simulations and prototypes. 


Engaging stakeholders The process of value co-production is intrinsically based on 
the participation of an ecosystem of stakeholders. In particular, the service customer 
is always a value co-producer (Vargo and Lusch 2004, 2008). Designers have to 
be capable of identifying, mapping and engaging the stakeholders who will be part 
of the value co-creation process and to initiate and facilitate the process of value 
co-production. Such engagement will either lead to the direct involvement of some 
key stakeholders (e.g. the service beneficiary) in a co-design process for the defi- 
nition of new solutions or to the creation of facilitation objects, mechanisms, and 
infrastructures that mediate and facilitate the process of value co-production. 


Working across different levels of abstraction The operative context in which 
designers work often requires shrinking the focus of a designer's action to the 
minimum details of a service; however, actions and functionalities in services need 
to be codified and made accessible in different contexts and situations. This implies 
that designers should be able to take care of details and to abstract, which involves 
reducing the details to find broader frameworks to address the stakeholders' inter- 
action in the service. This capability is also useful for understanding how even a 
minimum number of actions in a service can imply or generate broader systemic 
changes and institutional transformations. 


Building logical architecture While the experience of a service may sometimes 
seem simple and linear, service design solutions often require that the organisation 
has complex logical and human technical and managerial structures. Such structures 
may be clearly visible in an organisational diagram but may also be articulated 
in a complex logical architecture, which also has institutional and socio-technical 
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Table 3.1 Descriptions of the design capabilities highlighted in this chapter 


Name of the capability General description 


Addressing the context The capability to identify and respond to relationships 
between a solution and its context 


Controlling experiential aspects | The capability to empathise with people and address 
experiential features of possible solutions 


Modelling The capability to simulate, visualise and experiment with 
possible solutions before all the information is available, using 
form to embody ideas and communicate values 


Vision building The capability to figure out coherent possible futures 

Engaging stakeholders The capability to initiate and facilitate participatory 
co-creation processes 

Working across levels The capability to work through different levels of abstraction 

Building logical architecture The capability to articulate or identify logical structures to 


frame problems and creative activities 


Open problem solving The capability to identify solutions across different logical 
domains and within uncertain and ambiguous contexts 


implications. The designer's capability in this respect consists of identifying the 
elements of such structures and finding ways for such elements to interact and work 
together. 


Open problem solving As mentioned in the previous chapter, we are assuming 
that, in most cases, service designers operate in an open-ended context. As a result, 
contexts are weakly defined—with change outside the control of designers, or in 
fact, any individual actor. Instead, they are the result of interaction and negotiation 
among different actors. This requires the designers to conceive of solutions that need 
to be completed in the moment and context of value co-production. The output of 
designers' activity should be seen as a framework for possible solutions rather than 
a solution per se. 


Table 3.1 summarises the capabilities described in this chapter. The logical 
levels outlined in the previous chapter involve different perspectives and challenge 
designers' capabilities in different ways. For instance, when working on services 
interaction, designers are required to use their capabilities to support or provoke 
value creation processes, and when organising services as infrastructure, designers 
use their capabilities to manage resources, knowledge and time sequences. Finally, 
when working at the institutional level, designers' capabilities are used to propose 
possible scenarios and link different changes. The chapters that follow will focus on 
the way designers' capabilities can be used at each logical level. 
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Chapter 4 A) 
Designing for the Level of ‘Service ENS 
as Interaction" 


Abstract Value is co-created in the moment in which service beneficiaries interact 
with a service infrastructure, with other beneficiaries, or with technological compo- 
nents. The observation of services at this level reveals that different capabilities are 
involved in the process of value creation, from the everyday problem-solving capa- 
bilities of the service beneficiaries to the expert design capabilities of those who 
should facilitate value co-creation. 


Two key terms have been used so far, which are very much related to each other and 
crucial for understanding the nature of the interaction that services imply: 


e value co-creation, which indicates the very moment in which we produce value 
by accessing and/or interacting with a service (e.g. sending a message on a mobile 
phone, travelling on a bus, interacting with service personnel); and 

e design, which indicates the act of planning a process of value creation. 


Whenever we create value, we refer to a plan, which can either be implicit— 
when it refers to very well-known sequences of routinary actions, like preparing 
my breakfast—or it may need a structured design plan that requires certain design 
capabilities, like renovating the furniture in my kitchen. This means that value co- 
creation always implies a (implicit or explicit) design process. 

The sections that follow focus on the process of value co-creation, the nature 
of the interactions this process implies, and the contribution of design (and expert 
designers) to this process. 


4.1 What Is Design Action at This Level? 


In the previous chapters, services are defined as interactions between multiple actors 
(also including non-animated actors such as objects and technologies) with the aim 
of producing value. This perspective offers a new point of view to interpret most of 
the actions in our individual life as a process of value creation. 
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Every day, in every moment, each of us performs actions, makes decisions and 
changes the existing course of things to adapt it to our material, ethical or spiritual 
needs. Whether we are preparing our breakfast or planning our trip to work, we 
are devising a course of action that is supposed to solve a problem or explore new 
opportunities for creating valuable results. We are creating value for our individual 
advantage (e.g. more comfort for ourselves) or for maintaining our social relation- 
ships (e.g. enhancing the interaction with those who live around us) or for taking 
care of our social environment (e.g. something that improves the quality of life in 
our community). 

We create value by aggregating resources, such as the objects, technology, 
services, people or spaces around us. The knowledge of how to use these elements 
is also a resource we draw upon as we perform certain actions. 

In most cases, our value-creation actions use the existing or ‘conventional’ knowl- 
edge that are implicit in our routines. This knowledge is the product of (even basic) 
technical know-how, such as how to use a coffee machine, together with knowl- 
edge derived from our social life, such as knowing where to buy the ingredients 
to make a meal. This know-how forms a body of skills (practice) that we can use 
at any moment. Of course, the actions involved in the decisions we make and the 
new value we produce are certainly not proposing anything particularly new. Those 
skills are individually developed in repetitive or recurrent activities (routines) and 
synthesised in standardised ways of performing a task. When performing such tasks, 
indeed, we refer to established protocols that also lower the effort of coordinating 
and aggregating the resources we have to perform any action or develop any solution. 


We realise the relevance of such routines when we cannot use them. For 
instance, when we enter a supermarket we have never visited before and look 
for a product without knowing its location, we need to re-aggregate knowledge 
about product categories (e.g. fruit will be in the same area as vegetables). We 
also need to use the orientation skills we developed when visiting past super- 
markets (e.g. pasta will be close to sauces) and our visual memory of product 
brands and packaging. 


Such a routine represents a shortcut, without which, our daily life would be a 
nightmare of decisions; it would require continuous risk evaluation and constant 
assumption of responsibilities, even in actions that are repeated many times during 
the day. 

Other actions in our daily life require that we use our critical sense (our judge- 
ment), our practical knowledge and our creative capabilities. These actions happen 
frequently in our daily life, such as when planning what to make for dinner or deciding 
what to do at the weekend. Most of those actions do not result in radical changes in 
our way of living or in our system of meanings, yet each of those actions generates 
value, which means it contributes to changing the existing situation to our preferred 
one. 
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Those actions can be defined as an activity of design, if we consider the definition 
of design proposed by Nobel laureate Herbert Simon: *Everyone designs who devises 
courses of action aimed at changing existing situations into preferred ones’ (Simon 
1969, p. 55). 

The activity of planning those actions, imagining the result of them, and figuring 
out how to organise the resources available to achieve the desired change, however 
implicit or routinary, can be qualified as a design activity. 

The design capabilities we need to perform such activities are quite basic. They 
correspond to our problem-solving skills; therefore, if we accept the basic implica- 
tions of Simon's definition, design can be defined as a diffuse capability (Manzini 
2015), or as Heskett defines it, ‘Design is one of the basic characteristics of what 
it is to be human and an essential determinant of the quality of life. It affects every 
aspect of daily life’ (Heskett 2002, p. 4). 


4.2 The Role of Design at This Level 


When we look at service design as a form of interaction and value co-creation and 
observe it closely, we understand that the role of service beneficiaries is highly 
relevant. We also understand that they do not need to be professional designers to be 
part of this process because this interaction involves actions they have to perform on 
the basis of their own problem-solving capability. 

As mentioned in the previous section, everyday problem solving refers to one's 
attitude towards solving recursive or trivial problems—like driving a car, cooking or 
going to work—which usually do not represent any particular challenge to one's 
individual problem-solving capability. This routine type of behaviour has been 
described and studied as practice in Social Practice Theory (Reckwitz 2002). Prac- 
tices are defined as behaviours that depend on the interconnectedness of contextual 
elements, such as material objects and their use, background knowledge, know-how 
and emotional states (Reckwitz 2002, pp. 49—50). Practices are therefore a logical 
framework, and they define a comfort zone for our daily actions. Although such prac- 
tices are constantly repeating sequences of actions, they may tolerate changes that 
exercise higher or lower pressure on the practice framework. 

Although working within the boundary of everyday practice requires little 
specialised knowledge about design, performing actions beyond such everyday prac- 
tice—beyond our everyday comfort zone—recurs in modern life, and it challenges 
our design (or problem-solving) capabilities. Almost every day, we are challenged 
by problems we have not met before, services we do not know, or procedures that 
we need to understand. Creating value (e.g. solving such problems, accessing such 
services, activating new processes) in those instances is not easy. Value, in this case, is 
created with the help of some type of support (mobile applications, communication, 
handbooks), which activates or stimulates customers' capabilities. The definition of 
such design support needs expert design capabilities. 
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Our daily trip to work is a routinary task that does not need to be overly planned, 
but reaching a place in a new city that is unfamiliar to us requires some ‘expert’ 
support. We can use our social capabilities—and ask around about how to get 
to our goal, assuming that others will know the place better than us and speak 
our own language—or we can use a map on paper or our mobile. Mobile maps 
in particular provide detailed and real-time suggestions about the best itinerary, 
with trip timings and any points of interest along the way. 


Designing (i.e. generating purposeful change) at this level requires capabilities to 
interact with other actors or technologies or to organise such interaction, as in the 
organisation of information in a service activity. 


Creating a new community of people living together (a co-housing commu- 
nity) may require an interaction that challenges individual capabilities to 
figure out the quality of the collaboration among citizens and of the services 
that are needed for a harmonic life together. Fondazione Housing Sociale 
(Social Housing Foundation) developed a set of cards (Fig. 4.1) that support 
communities by suggesting services that cover the most recurrent aspects of 
living together. Such cards facilitate the dialogue among the members of the 
community (Ferri 2016). 
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Fig. 4.1 Social cards: a card set that facilitates the identification of collaborative services that 
address everyday life occurrences in a social housing community (Ferri 2016) 
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When working at this level, itis worth noting that (a) none of the actors interacting 
for value creation has full control of the value-creation process and (b) physical tech- 
nological, logical or organisational structures—such as cards, phones, procedures, 
shopping centers or websites—are interaction devices that can be designed to support 
value creation; they do not imply value per se but rather mediate between actors and 
facilitate the development of value in a specific time and context. It follows that at 
this level, designers and service providers are not designing services (i.e. the value 
creation process) but rather a number of interaction devices consisting of phys- 
ical, technological, logical or organisational micro-structures that could facilitate the 
process of value creation. 


According to this view, a furniture shop does not produce value in its furniture, 
or with its exhibition spaces, or when delivering and mounting the furniture, 
but rather the value is produced by its customers in the moment the furniture 
is used to improve the value of one's home life (Normann and Ramirez 1993). 


Do expert designers have a role in the process of value co-creation? If we consider 
value co-creation as a process related to the very moment a product is used or a service 
is accessed and thus see the value as solely produced by the interaction between 
users/customers (with their own problem-solving capabilities) and the elements of 
their physical/logical environment, then the obvious question is whether design capa- 
bilities can be related to this moment, and if expert designers have a role in this 
process. 


There is no doubt that the technical, physical and logical environments in which 
the interaction happens have been designed to a larger extent. The objects in the 
interaction, the sequence of actions and the role of people and objects involved in a 
service interaction are planned to suggest a certain kind of relationship. The quality 
and characteristics of those elements of a service suggest or make certain actions 
possible, where they implicitly or explicitly prevent other uses or behaviours. Who 
designs such elements cannot directly or exactly prescribe how the service will 
develop, but they envision the possible relationship between the properties of those 
elements and the capabilities of the customer. In Norman's terms (Norman 1998), 
they design the affordance of such elements. 


4.3 Design Capabilities at This Level 


The design action at this level should aim at facilitating the interaction between 
individual beneficiaries and the social and physical context in which their value co- 
creation action is placed. Therefore, framing and contextualising service interactions 
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and supporting shared models of innovation or shared visions is useful. Designers 
can have a facilitation role if they are supported by the certain capabilities: 


e The capability to empathise with people and address experiential features (visual, 
sensorial) of possible solutions (Controlling experiential aspects) 
The capability to facilitate the process of value creation (Engaging stakeholders) 
The capability to simulate, visualise and experiment with possible solutions before 
all the information is available, using form to embody ideas and communicate 
values (Modelling) 

e The capability to identify and respond to relationships between a solution and its 
context (Addressing the context) 

e The capability to figure out coherent possible futures (Vision building). 


These capabilities are defined in more detail in the next section. 


4.3.1 Controlling Experiential Aspects 


Everyday value creation depends on the intersection of experiences, knowledge and 
practices from a variety of subjects: individuals, service providers, technological 
infrastructure (that brings about the technical knowledge and experience of those 
who designed it)! and other social actors. 

The contribution that expert designers can offer to the process of value creation 
depends on the nature of the knowledge that designers want to gain about the people 
interacting in the value creation process and on the strategy they want to use to 
activate such knowledge. When designers do not have direct interaction with the 
actors in the value co-creation process, their strategy could consist of embedding 
the knowledge needed to use the service into objects, technologies, and services that 
can be proposed to the users. This is the case with the most common services, from 
supermarkets to ATM machines, which mediate the interaction between designers 
and customers. In those cases, given that the interaction between designers and the 
service customers is not direct, designers have to investigate the needs, practices 
and experiential knowledge that come into play. They have to empathise with the 
main actors contributing to the value creation processes. Design culture, particularly 
in the last few decades, has placed an intense focus on techniques to obtain user- 
related information by building upon collaboration with experts in ethnography, 
anthropology, social studies and interaction design. 


!Every product, service or technical infrastructure embeds the knowledge of its creator. It gives 
the user a number of use options (affordances) and imposes limitations in regards to certain other 
use options. The concept of affordance is explained by Krippendorff (1989). A simple internet 
connection in a school, for instance, is (supposed to be) perfectly fit for the needs of the teachers but 
would impose big limitations for other uses, such as supporting the community outside of school 
hours (Morelli and Loi 2002). 
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Fig. 4.2 Services to support 
older people's independent 
life, based on a dedicated 
app for the older population 
to access a local social 
platform (Life 2.0 project) 


When the interaction between designers and the other actors is direct, designers 
can propose prototypes or experiments that highlight the experiential aspects of 
possible solutions. 


4.3.20 Engaging Stakeholders 


When designers interact directly with the value co-creation system, their strategy 
to contribute to value creation may consist of directly activating the knowledge of 
service beneficiaries through direct involvement. This is the case with participatory 
actions, or design activism, in which the service is developed through the interaction 
with the service beneficiary. In this case, the service beneficiaries’ capabilities, needs, 
and problem-solving attitudes emerge from their direct contact with designers rather 
than from an accurate user analysis. This strategy can be supported by generative 
or facilitation tools, such as cards (Murray et al. 2010; Morelli et al. 2017; Ferri 
2016), gamification tools (Di Dio et al. 2019; Oliveira and Petersen 2014), design 
experiments (Cantu and Selloni 2013; Cearreta Innocenti et al. 2018) and apps, which 
spark conversation and collaboration between actors with different types of expertise, 
knowledge and culture (Fig. 4.2). 


4.3.3 Modelling 


Making solutions visible before all the information is available is a critical func- 
tion of designers, if, as Simon suggests, design is about envisioning possible future 
conditions to improve those of the present. The modelisation of possible realities is a 
way to show how it is possible to change the present into a desirable future. Models 
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of a future reality can take many forms, from bi-dimensional representation such 
as video (Vistisen 2016; Bolvig Poulsen and Morelli 2010) to *pretotypes' (Savoia 
2011) to drama (enacting scenarios) or more complex service prototypes in which 
different elements of a future solution can be simulated and tested. 

The activity of design on this level may use tools, such as visualisation (journeys or 
storyboards), analytical tools (personas, experience-, context- or technical analyses) 
and models (prototypes, cards or role-playing), which can be used to propose changes, 
simulate and experiment new solutions, and figure out the role of each stakeholder 
in the value creation context. 


4.3.4 Addressing the Context 


The act of value co-creation happens in a context, and it is shaped not only by 
the stakeholders involved in the co-creation but also by the technological infras- 
tructure and by the organisational, cultural, economic and natural conditions. The 
complex interaction of such elements makes the results of every value co-creation act 
different. In this perspective, it is important to identify the elements of the context, 
their interaction and the way they might react to a proposed change. 

This capability requires an attitude that is open to recognising and mapping the 
ecosystem around each value co-creation action in order to understand and highlight 
their motivation. When working directly with the beneficiary (e.g. through design 
activism, workshops, co-creation sessions or hackathons), designers need to visualise 
and prototype to create realistic scenarios that represent how the change will impact 
the life, routines or business activities of the beneficiaries and other stakeholders. 


4.3.5 Vision Building 


Vision building is a typical capability related to designers' attitudes towards creative 
and exploratory processes. When designing to support value co-creation, vision 
building can help other stakeholders figuring out possible ways to put together 
different elements in a new ecosystemic configuration. Prototypes or narrative tech- 
niques move the observation point and the analysis of possible futures very close to 
the level ofthe interaction, and they focus on human or social aspects, thus helping the 
various stakeholders figuring out not only the functional components of the service 
but also any emotional aspects that would otherwise be left out of a more synthetic 
view of possible solutions. 
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Table 4.1 Practice and design capabilities at the level of value co-creation 
Objects of the design | Characteristics of design | Examples Capabilities 
activity activity required 
Non-routinary Interaction within Solidarity purchasing | Addressing the 
problems communities groups, urban context 
gardening groups. Vision building 
Social housing Engaging 
stakeholders 
Interaction with Mobile/web Modelling 
individuals (directly or | application, interaction | Controlling 
through technology) cards, games experiential 
aspects 
Everyday practice Interaction with services | Eating in a restaurant | Personal 
experience 
Interaction with Driving a car Personal 
products/technologies problem-solving 
strategies 


4.3.6 Summary 


Table 4.1 presents some examples of problem solving and the design capabilities 
required at the time and place of value creation along with the most common tools to 
support such capabilities. The table includes activities that do not go beyond people's 
everyday practice, experience and problem-solving attitudes—and therefore can be 
performed without any special planning skills or design tools. It also includes activ- 
ities that challenge such practice (non-routinary problems) and implies a purposeful 
change in people's routine activities, which means they may need the support of 
expert design capability. 


4.4 Cases 


4.4.1 The IKEA Catalogue 


Introduction We are probably all familiar with IKEA's offerings, particularly in 
relation to ready-to-assemble furniture. As the world’s largest furniture retailer, IKEA 
operates more than 400 stores in some 50 countries.” The furniture is generally sold 
in packages that can be easily brought home and is built by the customers following 
relatively straightforward instructions. 


The success of the company is grounded on the idea of shifting certain tasks 
(logistic, transport) from the company to the customers. One important function that 


?Source: https://www.ikea.com/. Accessed 4 March 2020. 
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the IKEA business model passes to the customers is design: while other more tradi- 
tional furniture shops also provide design consultancies to their customers, IKEA's 
customers are challenged to figure out how their home will look once the furniture 
is in place or even what kind of living space they want to live in. 

A core element of IKEA's strategy is their catalogue. In it, they present not only 
their products (e.g. tables, chairs, couches) but also a repertoire of pictures that show 
how the products will look in situ, for example, how a certain table will look when put 
close to a coloured wall or cupboard and what kind of living space they can create by 
putting together different items. Flipping through the pages of an IKEA catalogue, 
one can see typical scenes like that of a family enjoying a meal in their dining room, 
a dad reading a book to his daughter in her bedroom, and a woman working at her 
desk in her studio. In each catalogue, dozens of similar photos show how the IKEA 
furniture and home accessories can be combined to create environments that are 
well styled, cozy, creative, functional and welcoming. Every year, about 200 million 
IKEA catalogues are printed and distributed.? 

This catalogue is a core element, as it provides the customers with a repertoire 
of possible IKEA-powered solutions to furnish and decorate their home and work- 
places. In fact, the catalogue is a design support, in the sense that it invites the 
customers to use, re-interpret, appropriate, adapt, and combine IKEA furniture and 
home decorations and act as interior designers. In other words, the IKEA catalogue 
is a device that inspires the customer with how their interaction with the service can 
lead to value production (Fawzy 2019). 


Role and challenge for designers Ofallthe services offered by IKEA, the catalogue 
is one of the elements that more fully invites and guides customers in processes of 
value co-creation. In most countries, IKEA sends these catalogues out through the 
post. When IKEA designers work on the yearly catalogue, they provide suggestions, 
examples, instructions, and a creative repertoire that takes the customers by the hand 
and shows them a world of possibilities. Not all of us have the capability to envision 
a space that does not yet exist or the visual effect of different colours or material in 
a space. Not everyone has this creative capability, not to mention the capability to 
figure out the size of a piece of furniture in relation to the physical dimensions of 
a space. In this case IKEA provides a kind of ‘design manual’ in which customers 
can imagine their life and sometimes recognise themselves in the spaces represented. 
With this support, and with a visit to the physical space where they can see and touch 
the items they are going to buy, customers are much more confident to work on their 
own (without the help of a professional interior design consultant) in the creation of 
their own living space. 


Design capabilities involved In this case, certain design capabilities played an 
important role: 


e Controlling experiential aspects: while working on the catalogue, the IKEA 
designers have to empathise with people and imagine an array of possible solutions 


Shttps://www.statista.com/statistics/268 13 1 /number-of-printed-ikea-catalogs-per-year-worldw 
ide/. 
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based on the very different needs, interests and lifestyles of customers throughout 
over 50 countries and in diverse geographic, social and cultural contexts. 

e Engaging stakeholders: the powerful suggestions of the photos in the catalogues 
encourage the customers to engage in the design process, as the catalogue not 
only shows the aggregation of furniture in a living space but also makes clear how 
possible combinations can be created through different aggregations of modular 
furniture. 

e Vision building: the catalogue is clearly a source of inspiration for customers. It 
requires a capability of aggregating different configurations of furniture according 
to visions of different living spaces. The customer has to be able to envision 
themselves and their life in the space. 

* Modelling: this capability refers to the creation of prototypes represented in the 
catalogue or directly in the physical stores, which propose different experiences 
to the customers. 


4.4.2 Tryg Nørrebro Station 


Introduction Public space is per definition something that belongs to everyone. 
However, not everyone has the possibility to decide how public spaces should be 
designed. When involving the public in planning projects, engagement practices are 
often reduced to citizen hearings that only include and attract a specific part of the 
population. 


With the aim of making citizens an active part in the decision-making process 
of urban development, a team of designers based in Copenhagen decided to involve 
a citizens’ alliance (Medborgerne) in the activation of temporary urban common 
spaces through a bottom-up design approach. A local union was interested in drawing 
political attention to and making unified demands to improve a local train station in 
the district of Nørrebro. The space in question had been under construction for a vast 
period of time due to a new metro line, and the degradation of the space had driven 
a part of the local community to feel unsafe in the area. 

Despite Medborgerne's interest in improving the area, no physical action was 
taken. They encountered both a lack of established practices and processes on how 
to intervene about the space and a lack of clear self-governance regarding the urban 
resources. 

A design team formed by a group of students decided to assist the local community 
in influencing the future of the area around the station through a series of design 
experiments. The aim of the team was to improve the livability of the public space 
by strengthening a collective sense of ownership in the space. This, in turn, would 
support the co-creation of value in the form of social capital. 

The team organized a co-design workshop with Medborgerne's community to 
brainstorm on possible design experiments—meaning temporary urban activities— 
that would improve or question the liveability of the place during a specific period 
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of time. The goal of the workshop was to get as many people involved in the design 
process as possible so that they could feel a sense of ownership and more strongly 
bond with the area. 

The design experiments were located in various spots around the station area 
in order to activate and question the use of the space and to ensure visibility to as 
many people as possible. Furthermore, the experiments acted as ‘interaction devices’ 
designed to engage people in the conversation about the future of the area, enabling 
them to share ideas and visions and co-create possible solutions. 


Role and challenge for designers The role of the designers was, first of all, to 
uncover and convey divergent interests concerning the area so that different actors 
could be empowered when involved in the workshop and in the participatory design 
experiments. 


The designers gathered and communicated ideas (from and to the participants) by 
providing different interaction devices to boost engagement, facilitate co-creation, 
and collect insights. The interaction devices had different formats—ranging from 
a common diary to letters, posters, graffiti, a canvas for sketching and a temporary 
public living room—and different purposes. All the devices designed by the team 
acted as a means to trigger/provoke, as they encouraged citizens to interact and 
empathise with the space, exchange perceptions with their neighbours, and imagine 
future development scenarios for the area (Fig. 4.3). 

Moreover, by translating insights into actionable points, the designers acted as 
mediators between citizens, community spokespersons and decision makers. 


Design capabilities involved In this case, specific design capabilities played 
important roles: 


Fig. 4.3 Pictures from the design experiments proposed to the community living around Nørrebro 
station. Source Cearreta Innocenti et al. (2018) 
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e Engaging stakeholders: The experiments proposed by the design team had 
the scope of triggering stakeholders' participation, creating a place for public 
conversation and supporting the interaction of the local community with their 
environment, in a place that was otherwise neglected by citizens. 

e Addressing the context: Before intervening in the public space, the designers 
carried out a long process of identifying the neighbourhood and its prominent 
community voices and the space itself. The diversity of voices and visions in the 
area was reflected in the diversity of tools and activities that were designed. 

e Vision building: By providing a blanked-out map of the area for sketching future 
scenarios, it was possible to trigger the citizens' participation while also providing 
a confined space for ideation. This allowed for not only involving a diverse group 
of citizens but also guiding their ideas toward more tangible solutions. 

e Modelling: By adding living room furniture to the public space, a prototype of 
how the public space could be appropriated was suggested, proposing a different 
kind of experience to citizens. 
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Chapter 5 A) 
Designing for the Level of ‘Service ENS 
as Infrastructure" 


Abstract This level suggests a view of services as an aggregation of human, organ- 
isational and technical factors to generate potential value. The activity of designers 
at this level has been widely studied; therefore, this chapter focuses on the specific 
design capabilities that come into play when working at this level. 


5.1 What Are Designers Designing at This Level? 


Designing the infrastructure for value co-creation means creating the conditions for 
customers to create value. This involves designing physical or virtual spaces in which 
the interaction will happen, orchestrating the timing for coordinating the contribution 
of various stakeholders, and visualising opportunities for customers to aggregate the 
available resources to create meaningful value. 

In fact, the designer's activity at this logical level is much more concrete than at the 
value-co-creation level. Shostack (1982) used the analogy of a battery to describe the 
value proposition created at this level. Designing services at this level, according to 
Shostack, can be compared to the power stored in a battery. The battery has potential 
power, which can only be used once the contact is activated. Likewise, the service 
designed at this level consists of material and immaterial components aggregated in 
a way that creates potential value. Such potential can only become real value with 
the interaction with the customer. 


A bank is an organised structure that is designed and made available for 
customers, but only when customers enter the bank (or when they access its 
online services) does the value of the service become evident. 


The aggregation of material and immaterial components is based on social, organ- 
isational or cultural instances that designers need to interpret and represent in the 
service proposition. The combination of such heterogeneous elements—what Casper 
and Latour (2000) would define as socio-material assembly—could be offered by a 
service provider or a constellation of actors, and the possible configurations are the 
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outcome of an activity of design, which puts together the elements on the basis of 
knowledge about customers, technical issues, organisational instances and cultural 
contexts. 


Designing a bank service means arranging people, competences, technolo- 
gies, and organisational instances that will support the interaction between the 
customer and the bank, both in the front office (i.e. in the very moment in 
which the interaction happens) and in the back office (i.e. in each action gener- 
ated in the organisation of the bank, as a prerequisite or a consequence of the 
interaction with the customer). 


At this level, service design consists of generating the physical or logical context, 
which represents the ecosystem in which value is co-created. This means designing 
service organisations, public administration functions, service platforms or even 
policy instruments that all deliver specific service propositions. This implies a 
collaboration between designers and private or public institutions, such as firms, 
commercial platforms, healthcare or municipal organisations, or taxation offices. 


5.20 The Role of Design at This Level 


The creation of services as the infrastructure for value creation requires the use 
of expert knowledge and capabilities concerning technical issues (e.g. knowledge 
about specific software), system organisation (e.g. understanding the structure of a 
company or an institution in respect to its mission), other specialised knowledge 
(e.g. about logistics, healthcare, et cetera), and social and behavioural knowledge 
concerning the customers of the service, their preferences, their attitudes and needs. 

None of these capabilities are in fact specific to the designer, but rather they 
concern diverse disciplines, from IT to marketing. The role of design, however, 
consists of orchestrating such knowledge, possibly bringing together perspectives 
that may not be represented in the mix of expert capacities in a design team. Designers, 
for instance, often bring to the table user-related perspectives, as their expertise and 
education often include methods and tools for understanding customers. In addition, 
designers' user-related perspectives may be the result of their own involvement in 
co-creation processes. 

Designers facilitate the process of creating such infrastructure through their capa- 
bility to represent logical architectures, interactions, time sequences and experien- 
tial elements of the service. The contribution of designers may consist in gener- 
ating tangible elements for negotiation among stakeholders that interact in different 
moments, bringing about different cultures and practices into the system. By tangible 
elements, we mean elements that can be materially perceived or logically understood 
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by the stakeholders. This highlights the role of orchestrator that designers can have 
in the development of new services. 


5.3 Design Capabilities at This Level 


Because of their role as orchestrators, designers’ capabilities must include connective 
knowledge between different disciplines. Designers do not need to be coders, but they 
do need to know what to do with the results of the coding. They do not need to be 
managers, but they also need to know what the managers need for articulating their 
strategies or how to translate managers’ idea of a service into concrete instructions 
that will make the service possible. In addition, they do not need to be marketing 
experts, but they do need to know how to elicit information about the customers’ 
needs and expectations about the network of stakeholders. This will contribute to 
value creation and the existing value and motivations that keep the service system 
together. 

The expert capabilities needed in the perspective of design for infrastructuring 
include: 


© Open problem solving, which is an approach to problem solving that involves the 
creation and evaluation of multiple alternatives. This would support the organisa- 
tion of service platforms, business models, or the interaction between customers 
and the technological components involved in the service architecture. 

e Building logical architecture, which refers to the ability to create value by relating 
each individual element to the architecture of the service, thus generating struc- 
tures and frameworks that link and combine different knowledge into service 
propositions. 

e Vision building, which is the ability to model and visualise solutions into coherent 
representations of possible futures. Such visualisations include the representation 
of interactions among the actors, systemic maps and representations of business 
opportunities. 

e Addressing the context, or more specifically, the ability to align solutions to their 
social/cultural context or to existing policies or corporate missions. 


5.3.1 Open Problem Solving 


If we accept the axiom that the value in service design is only created by the benefi- 
ciary (Vargo and Lusch 2004, 2008), we must understand that the design of infras- 
tructure that supports value co-creation must remain open to a range of possible alter- 
natives: the different ways that beneficiaries or other actors may interpret the service, 
the different cultural backgrounds of the beneficiaries, and the different conditions of 
the interaction. We must also take into account that, as mentioned, value in services 
is potential value—it is only released when interacting with customers. The action 
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of expert designers can be more or less prescriptive in respect to the behaviour 
of different actors in the service ecosystem: it would give precise indications of 
time and the sequence of actions for services based on mechanical or safety-related 
procedures—for example, the procedures for accessing or undergoing medical treat- 
ments—or provide a framework of behavioural indications, or possible interactions, 
much like the interaction rules in service platforms. 


5.3.2 Building Logical Architecture 


Infrastructuring means aggregating a number of heterogeneous elements, including 
objects, technologies, knowledge, people and spaces, according to a logical organisa- 
tion that can efficiently and satisfactory address the needs of users, communities and 
contexts. This involves understanding the relations between heterogeneous elements, 
such as the interaction between people and technologies, power relations, social rela- 
tions, and knowledge exchange. Every new service consists of an ecosystem, which 
implies a systemic approach to the organisation of such interactions. When building 
the logical architecture of a service, an expert designer should be able to navigate 
among different kinds of knowledge and provide opportunities for this knowledge 
to combine in many possible ways. 


5.3.3 Vision Building 


The organisation of infrastructure implies the capability of figuring out its possible 
configurations and the way such configurations will be interpreted or used by the 
service beneficiaries or other actors in the service ecosystem. Vision building is also 
vital in negotiating possible configurations of the service with service providers and 
other stakeholders participating in the service because itis a way to propose concrete 
images or experiences of the service proposition, including business, organisational 
or emotional aspects, before any element of the service is in place. This capability 
gives designers a role as facilitator in the process of creating the service proposition, 
as such visions support the negotiations and alignment of multiple views and interests. 


5.3.4 Addressing the Context 


Service propositions are always related to specific contexts. While the organisational 
structure of a service can be replicated in different contexts, it is essential that any 
configuration of the service provides a valid service proposition in each specific 
context. This means the capability to understand how the interaction among the 
stakeholders of aservice can be adapted to specific situations or contextual conditions. 
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Table 5.1 Designing as infrastructuring: the capabilities needed and most common tools used 


Objects of the design 
activity 


Services 
Service platforms 
Policy instruments 


Characteristics of the 
design activity 


Organisation of 
services 

Support to public 
administration 


Examples 


Healthcare services 
Fast food chains 
Franchising 


Capabilities required 


Building logical 
architecture 

Vision building 
Addressing the context 


Cooperative platforms 
(social housing) 
Commercial platforms 


Building logical 
architecture 
Open problem solving 


(AirBnB, Uber, 
Facebook, etc.) 


Designers can work on supports, such as cards, templates, guidelines or procedures, 
that help the actors in each specific context to generate relevant value out of a service 
proposition. For example, cards might be used to help the communication between 
different stakeholders, whereas journeys can be used to support users in figuring 
out how to interpret and adapt a service structure. Such elements must be part of the 
structure of the service and complement the functional or organisational components 
of the service ecosystem. 


5.3.5 Summary 


Table 5.1 summarises the expert design skills needed in the perspective of designing 
as infrastructuring, including some of the most common tools used. 


5.4 Cases 


5.4.1 Platform-Based Services: Social Housing 


Introduction The pressure of the housing emergency in many countries and the 
increasing price of real estate on the housing market in bigger cities require solutions 
to provide an attractive place to live to the more economically disadvantaged part of 
the population that would otherwise be priced out of certain urban areas. 


Public housing policies have often proved insufficient in satisfying the housing 
needs of the economically weakest part of the population, and in some cases, large 
public housing developments have become ghettos, where the social and health condi- 
tions of the inhabitants are substandard, thus increasing social inequality in cities. In 
some countries, non-profit organizations have joined the effort to provide affordable 
and decent housing for all, thus generating a form of social housing that considered 
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not only the basic need for housing but also the social need to create an attractive, 
fair and social-minded environment within the housing estates. 

In addition to the financial effort for the construction or adaptation of the buildings, 
social housing requires means testing to verify the access rights to social housing, but 
in more recent history, some social housing organisations have also created platforms 
to accompany citizens in a process of integration and co-creation of the social envi- 
ronment in the housing estate. Those platforms aim at accommodating the functional 
needs in the shared housing estate environment with the habits and social needs of 
its inhabitants. 

During a number of experiences with social housing, the Fondazione Housing 
Sociale (FHS—Social Housing Foundation) in Milan developed a platform to guide 
new social housing settlements or else ensure that existing social housing settlements 
maintain a healthy and positive environment. 

The platform includes a number of tools (e.g. social cards) to support the settle- 
ment of the inhabitants and negotiate a way to live together, by deciding how to 
use common spaces, getting to know each other. The stacking plan (Fig. 5.1) allows 
inhabitants to indicate their family composition, social capabilities, age and prefer- 
ences to book common spaces and facilities and organise events. The platform also 
includes a roadmap for the creation of new communities that includes pre-settlement 
periods—in which it is possible to figure out what kind of life is possible to live in 
the housing—and the actions to regulate everyday routine. 


Definition of the service nature The social housing platform is an innovative 
version of a new family of platform-based services, in which the value proposed 
consists of a number of supports for negotiation, while the definition of the nature 
and the form of the value to propose is left to the platform user. 


Platform-based services are becoming extensively diffused, and they target various 
aspects of our life, such as tourism accommodation, car sharing, tool sharing, mutual 
help, and food preparation and consumption. 

The platform service provider mediates with different actors, leaving different 
ranges of options for the platform users to control the service and decide on the value 
to be created in the platform (Choudary 2015). The platform model takes different 
forms, ranging from neo-capitalistic configurations, in which a company has the 
power to control the flows of information and economic transactions, to distributed 
models, such as the cooperative platform of this case, in which decisional, power 
and economic transactions are controlled by a community of actors (Scholz 2014). 


Role and challenge for designers The role of designers in this specific project 
was to ideate and create the tools to support the negotiation process between the 
different actors. Designers directly participated in the meetings, proposing tools such 
as cards, templates, roadmaps and other community-building procedures. However, 
the direct participation of designers in the negotiation process is not always the case 
in platform-based services. Direct participation makes it possible for designers to 
understand the dynamic of negotiation and the way different practices and routines 
are proposed, compared and framed, according to the specific conditions of the 


Fig. 5.1 A stacking plan is a synthetic representation of the families that are going to live in the 
same social housing building, including the composition of the families, their preferences and their 
contact information. Reproduced from Ferri (2016) 


housing and the neighbourhood. In other cases, direct interaction is not possible, and 
different strategies are proposed instead. 


The experience acquired by direct participation is often ‘codified’ in the tools 
proposed (cards, templates, roadmaps) in a way that can be independently used by 
new communities, without the presence of designers. In other cases (e.g. in world- 
wide platforms for house rentals), the negotiation tools are progressively developed, 
on the basis of the feedback from the platform users, the problems and complaints 
emerging in the platform and most probably the direct experience of the service 
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providers. In this case, the designer's effort is still to codify and ‘pack’ various sugges- 
tions, providing inspiration or support and creating consistent stories, checklists, or 
practical indications for the users. 


Design capabilities involved The work of platform-based services is based on the 
creation of practical support, from apps, cards, canvasses and templates to roadmaps. 
The capabilities involved are: 


© Open problem solving: designers do not solve the problems of the social housing 
community but rather generate a framework in which problems can be better 
understood, framed or articulated in simpler parts. It is up to the community to 
employ the designer's support to solve specific problems. 

e Building logical architecture: in platform-based services, this capability consists 
of identifying key roles or matching different practices and competences to be 
framed in an organised structure. In this case, the capability of architecture 
building uses a real-life example of architecture, the social housing building, 
to study and define the way different families will live together. 

e Vision building: in this context, this capability consists of proposing leading inspi- 
rations about possible directions that the community of social housing inhabitants 
can explore. This is particularly evident in large platform services where the partic- 
ipation to the platform depends on the service provider's and the designer's ability 
to give their customers a good view of the work they have to do together and the 
results they can gain from participating. 

e Addressing the context: platform-based services providers often propose an 'unfin- 
ished’ solution that is meant to adapt to different contexts. However, itis important 
that the design of the platform can capture and incorporate the characteristics of 
the context within the mechanisms of exchange among the platform users. Cards 
(as in Fig. 4.1) or roadmaps to consolidate the community of inhabitants of each 
social housing dwelling are the elements that, in this case, supported the formation 
of different communities in different contexts. 


5.4.2 Hackathons in the Open4Citizens Project 


Introduction The hackathon format has emerged in the past few years as a successful 
format to gather participants and jointly work on issues of common interest. At 
the end of the 1990s, hackathons were niche events mostly organised and attended 
by open-source software developers (Briscoe and Mulligan 2014). However, today 
the format of the hackathon—appropriated or reinvented by design, innovation and 
start-up communities—is increasingly used to organise events attended by a variety 
of participants (including non-expert programmers) and aimed at different scopes, 
from exploring new production processes (Tanenbaum et al. 2014) and tackling social 
issues through humanitarian technology (Linnell et al. 2014) to prototyping a new 
generation of services and new ways of commoning (Morelli et al. 2017a, b). 
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The latest case is that of the EU-funded Open4Citizens project, which, through 
new forms of collaboration between public authorities, citizens, interest groups, local 
businesses and IT experts, aims to (1) aggregate communities around open data, (2) 
develop a set of practices and infrastructures for using such data and (3) generate 
new public and private services. 

Open4Citizens was articulated in several pilots that worked on various challenges 
ranging from migration to tourism within a shared framework of design processes, 
tools and methods to increase citizens' awareness of open data and to engage them 
in the creation of new solutions for their everyday problems. 

The citizens’ participation in the pilots was mainly supported through the orga- 
nization of hackathons (Morelli et al. 2017a, b), which would bring together a local 
community with shared interests in specific problematic areas, such as public road- 
works in urban contexts or issues related to healthcare, integration, pollen pollution 
or the regeneration of parks. Within the Open4Citizens project, it was soon realised 
that in order to mobilise the relevant stakeholders for a successful hackathon event, a 
‘hackathon campaign’ needed to be launched, which started a few months before the 
actual event. Many of the activities of the designers were then devoted to building 
a solid interaction that would give relevance and effectiveness to the hackathon. 
The design team's work aimed at (1) aggregating a number of relevant stakeholders 
around the event, (2) raising critical issues with the relevant stakeholders (is the data 
ready? Is the challenge relevant?), and (3) promoting a new generation of public 
services based on open data. 


Definition of the service nature In the Open4Citizens hackathons, a big effort was 
spent managing and keeping the stakeholders involved and securing their contribution 
to the hackathon. In this way, the designers were 'infrastructuring', given that they 
were supporting the creation of a new ecosystem around the open data commons. 


Role and challenge for designers The role of the designer in this project has mainly 
been to ideate and create tools to support the collaboration among the hackathon 
participants (the hackathon toolkit), but most importantly, it is to ensure the support 
of the relevant local stakeholders, from public authorities to the data owners. While 
the tools that supported the event could clearly and easily be applied in the various 
contexts, the mobilisation of stakeholders and communities took very different paths 
in the different contexts. 


Design capabilities involved To mobilise the needed stakeholders, several tools 
have been used as practical support, such as canvasses, mind maps, stakeholder 
maps, cards, et cetera. Of all the capabilities used, some were more relevant than 
others: 


© Open problem solving: this activity characterises the very nature of hackathons 
in which problems emerge and are clearly defined through the interaction of the 
different stakeholders. The hackathon was used as a physical and logical place 
for conversation and negotiation rather than to find a finite solution. 
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e Vision building: the designers had to convince and involve public authorities and 
other private/public organisations in order to share a common vision about the use 
of Open Data. The pre-hack work was often dedicated to creating such visions, 
while the hackathon itself was an opportunity to build shared visions, where the 
outcome of a hackathon is often regarded as a possible representation of such 
vision. 

e Addressing the context is crucial to understand what kind of value proposition 
the different stakeholders can bring to the table or can contribute to create. This 
capability has been crucial in the pre-hack activities, to define the focus of the 
co-creation exercise in the hackathon and to aggregate the most relevant actors 
that could interpret the instances from the context. 
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Chapter 6 A) 
Designing for the Level of ‘Service ENS 
as Systemic Institutions? 


Abstract Every action is framed in a broader landscape dominated by a system of 
values, rules, and cultural, social and political premises. In this landscape, change is 
slow, evolutionary, and lies outside the control of a designer. Nevertheless, designers 
can play a role in triggering change and possibly steer it in preferred directions. This 
chapter illustrates the design capabilities that are most relevant for design action at 
this level. 


Every action that produces change occurs in an institutional landscape. By 'institu- 
tional landscape', we mean the system of values, rules, and social, cultural, economic 
and political premises that frame the change and facilitate the changes that are consis- 
tent with this framework, while hindering those that are not (Koskela-Huotari and 
Vargo 2016; Vargo and Lusch 2015). 

Itis easy to imagine that, like natural landscapes, the institutional landscape may 
seem static or changing very slowly. Change and innovation at this level happens 
by slow and evolutionary movements influenced by several factors, including, but 
not limited to, human action. For instance, the institutional landscape is influenced 
by changes in institutional settings, such as cultural, scientific and technical knowl- 
edge, politics and social trends. Human action, and consequently design action, is 
therefore unlikely to produce direct and controllable institutional changes. Never- 
theless, human action can still influence such changes, as shown by several exam- 
ples of purposeful social constructions aimed at influencing this level. This is the 
case, for example, of healthcare reforms such as the welfare state reform in UK! or 
Obamacare in United States,” the Australia tax reform (Terrey 2012), the construc- 
tion of the American electricity system (Bijker 1995), or the psychiatric reform in 
Italy (Manzini 2015). It is worth noticing that, besides the Australian Tax Reform, 


'The welfare state reform inspired the Beveridge Report (1942) and was initiated by the first 
post-WWII government inspired by the work of John Maynard Keynes and William Beveridge. 
>The Patient Protection and Affordable Care Act (PPACA), also known as Obamacare, was approved 
in the United States in 2010. 
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the main actors in these cases were not expert designers,? even though their action 
could be defined as a design action, in so far as it was aimed at an intentional change. 
Therefore, it is important to understand what role designers and design action can 
have in the transformation of the institutional landscape. 


6.1 What Are Designers Designing at This Level? 


Working on changes in institutional landscapes implies a very broad scale of inter- 
vention. This approach is quite new for the design discipline, and the discussion 
about the role and contribution of designers and design—seen as a discipline or a 
body of knowledge—is still quite open (Koskela-Huotari and Vargo 2016; Vargo and 
Lusch 2015; Vink et al. 2017). 

In his classification of the areas for design thinking, Buchanan (1992) listed the 
‘design of complex systems or environments for living, working, playing and learning’ 
as the widest area of design thinking. At this level, design activity faces a high 
level of complexity and is often geared towards solving wicked problems (Buchanan 
1992; Rittel and Webber 1973), interacting with multiple disciplines, and dealing 
with multiple dimensions (cultural, technical, social, environmental, etc.). For this 
reason, Banerjee (2014) proposes that a fifth order could be added to Buchanan's 
classification: the design of large-scale transformations. When focusing on this kind 
of transformation, he indicates three types of design intervention: 


e Designing new systems and scaling-up paradigms for unfamiliar and scaled prob- 
lems, for example, by reducing the energy footprint of an entire nation by a 
significant percentage through a combination of approaches. 

e Transforming the behaviour, roles and the relationships of the constituent stake- 
holders within the ecosystem, including non-human elements such as resource 
flows and natural systems, for example, an intervention to solve the food secu- 
rity problem through the simultaneous engagement of banks, government, agro- 
industry, farmers, small business enterprise, telecom companies and non-profit 
companies. 

e Transforming the behaviour, outcomes and trajectories of the larger ecosystem, for 
example, by changing the way in which our institutions, civic societies, industry 
and government work so as to get entirely new trajectories regarding social, 
economic and environmental issues, while, at the same time, building a more 
resilient, more shock-resistant future. This could be achieved, for example, by 
combining healthcare, social, economic and environmental policies, to generate 


?The Australia Tax reform was the result of an explicit intention to integrate design and designers 
into the transformation of the taxation system. The construction of the American electricity system 
was instigated by the action of Thomas Alva Edison and his company. The psychiatric reform in 
Italy was instead the result of the policy action of a psychiatrist, Franco Basaglia, who was the 
major inspirator of the legislative reform. 
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a system that is more resilient to pandemic crises, while re-localising production, 
and reducing the environmental impact of mobility flows. 


In operative terms, designers contribute to generate policies, as in, sets of princi- 
ples for action that inform the government of a large community of individuals. When 
working at this level, design can be essential to trigger or visualise possible change, 
or to highlight key elements that can play a role in large-scale transformation. It is 
important to know, however, that neither designers nor any other actors involved in 
such transformation can ever have full control over the change they are sparking. 

The contribution of designers mainly consists of exploring possible futures, gener- 
ating visions, creating scenarios and devising strategies for scaling-up promising 
initiatives; but at the same time, design activity is needed to align changes in infras- 
tructure or even everyday value creation systems to the changes in the institutional 
system. 


6.2 The Role of Design at This Level 


According to Banerjee (2014), working for such transformation means, from the 
design perspective, considering two possible (and not alternative) strategies. The 
first is vertical co-creation, which consists of aligning and amplifying any promising 
change at any level to highlight an emerging direction for transformation at the 
systemic level. 


A strategy of this kind is related to the question of the scalability of small 
initiatives, from local and limited contexts to wider contexts. Manzini and 
Rizzo (201 1) propose that this can be done by defining framework programmes 
within which small experiments can be allowed. If particularly relevant for 
the context, such experiments can be amplified to larger scales. A different 
approach is proposed by Morelli (2015), who suggests identifying and codi- 
fying the structure of the socio-technical ecosystem of successful initiatives 
on a small scale. Such a structure—not the ecosystem per se—could then be 
reproduced in different or wider contexts. 


The second strategy, horizontal co-creation, consists of creating shared perspec- 
tives and working across different disciplinary boundaries in order to generate holistic 
and shared views of possible transformation. These views have the potential to inform 
policies and policy instruments and will influence the development of new services 
or inform new cultures and individual behaviours. 
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A design approach applied to large-scale scenarios can contribute to defining 
the vision of what direction is desirable and feasible for the development 
of large-scale issues, thus suggesting mission-oriented innovation policies. 
This process would generate systemic public policies that draw on fron- 
tier knowledge to attain specific goals (Mazzucato 2017, p. 8). At the same 
time, the design contribution could help create operative perspectives for 
translating such visions in concrete design actions. This approach could be 
useful in approaching ‘grand social challenges’, such as the redefinition of 
social and economic ecosystems after a pandemic, the conversion towards a 
more sustainable society, inequality and youth unemployment, and to provide 
strategic direction for funding or supporting policy instruments, organisational 
arrangements, public services and cultural transformations. 


6.3 Design Capabilities at This Level 


The strategies outlined above imply different capabilities: vertical co-creation implies 
the capability to see or build a consistent framework to describe future perspec- 
tives that are instrumental when defining preferred future directions of development. 
Looking towards the future does not necessarily mean projecting the present onto a 
future direction (forecasting), but rather it can imply the opposite process of imag- 
ining and visualising preferable futures and projecting them onto the present—to 
highlight preferred trajectories and changes that will lead towards that future. This 
activity is defined as backcasting (Holmberg 1998). Backcasting has been used by 
companies or public authorities to figure out long-term strategies or policies and, on 
the basis of this, orient present and medium-term action. 

In relation to scalability, vertical co-creation implies the capability to recognise 
and map complex ecosystems (e.g. the actors of a healthcare system or a community) 
in order to amplify its structure or reproduce the ecosystem in different contextual 
conditions (Morelli 2015; Manzini and Rizzo 2011). 

Horizontal co-creation implies a design capability to generate shared visions and 
negotiate the transformation among anumber of stakeholders that have different moti- 
vations, perspectives, interests and cultural frameworks. Design capabilities are also 
relevant to align such shared vision to the present reality, thus suggesting operational 
ways of addressing them. 

Therefore, certain design capabilities are needed for designers to contribute to 
large institutional changes: 


e Vision building: at this level, this implies the capability to aggregate different 
components of a complex reality into consistent, credible and desirable scenarios. 

e Modelling: this refers to the credible and consistent simulation of what future 
institutional configuration will look like or imply in operational terms. 
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e Working at different levels of abstraction: this means being able to relate large- 
scale changes, such as policy changes or new regulations, to the infrastructure that 
will support such changes and figure out how those transformations will impact 
the everyday value-creation processes. 

e Addressing the context: this refers to the ability to look at the broader picture, i.e. 
the technical, economic, social and environmental conditions in which the actors 
interact. 


6.3.1 Vision Building 


This capability refers to the use of scenarios or models that describe possible futures 
and provide a framework to evaluate the change and the various criteria that highlight 
the main factors of change. To work on large institutional changes, a designer has to be 
able to perceive and elaborate the signals and the needs of large cultural changes (e.g. 
the attitudes or initiatives towards social innovation, broad transformation based on 
technological advancements, the need for a sustainable development) and aggregate 
them into relevant representations of possible, feasible and desirable transformations. 
Visions are also essential to support the aggregation of actions otherwise dispersed in 
different domains thus creating a consistent image of a possible future transformation. 
For example, visions that aggregate changes in the healthcare system, in the welfare 
system and in the localization of production may address the transformation towards 
a system that is more resilient to a economic or pandemic crisis. 


6.3.2 Modelling 


When working on large institutional changes, modelling is intended as the capability 
to generate consistent and tangible descriptions of possible futures. These possible 
futures are visualised through operative aspects of the proposed change, even before 
all the strategic or operational aspects have been clearly defined. The resulting visu- 
alisations serve as an effective tool for policy makers to set up their policy objectives, 
or for large communities for recognising possible development paths and working 
in that direction. 


6.3.3 Working Across Different Logical Levels 


To be effective or to generate an actual impact, large-scale transformation should link 
to transformations in the smallest scale of the social or technical ecosystem, such 
as transformation in services, in infrastructures, and even in everyday interactions 
and value co-creation processes. When large-scale transformation is related to the 
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activity of policy making, this capability is referred to as policy delivery. In the 
opposite direction, this capability refers to pointing out small-scale transformations 
that have great potential for developing and working towards scaling them up‘ in order 
to contribute to larger institutional changes. The designers' work can therefore be 
crucial for aligning the different scales of innovation possibly working on scalability, 
or in the opposite direction, on policy delivery. 


6.3.4 Addressing the Context 


At this level, understanding and addressing the context for innovation or design 
action means getting a wide perspective of complex systemic issues, considering a 
number of actors, critical factors, and technical, economic, social and environmental 
conditions. Defining future directions for institutional change requires a clear view 
of the present, which is not always easy. Institutional systems have a degree of 
complexity that does not allow for an unequivocal interpretation or a clear definition 
of the problems to address; nevertheless, the need for action requires that designers 
are able to map, interpret and highlight critical issues that could be taken as the 
handle to grab and modify such a complex reality. Critical logical maps in addition 
to narrative techniques are often used in those cases to highlight relevant issues and 
compare different phenomena and trends. 


6.3.5 Summary 


Table 6.1 summarises the design capabilities that are needed to work on systems and 
institutional structures. 


6.4 Cases 


6.4.1 The Reform of the Australian Taxation System 


Introduction Taxation is at the basis of the financial system of a country, and it 
is a pervasive component of business and private life. Depending on the country, 
taxation systems are more or less transparent in indicating the way taxes contribute 
to the economic management of a country and more or less complex and easy to 
understand for citizens. 


4With the term, ‘scaling up’, we indicate the vertical process of institutionalisation of innovation 
initiatives, as opposed to the horizontal process of ‘scaling out’, which refers to the expansion of 
innovation initiatives or the enlargement of their base of adopters (Hancock 2003). 
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Table 6.1 Service design capabilities for working on systemic institutional changes 


Objects of design 
activities 


Policy documents 
(intent documents, 


Characteristics of 
design activity 


Suggesting directions 
of change in 


Examples 


Long-medium term 
Sustainability plans 


Design capabilities 
needed 


Modelling 
Working across 


white papers, quality | institutions, Healthcare reforms different logical levels 
assurance documents, | government Tax reforms (Terrey | Addressing the context 
design briefs) organisations 2012) 

Urban health (Geels 

2010) 


Edison’s electricity 
system (Bijker 1995) 
Psychiatric reform 
(Manzini 2015) 

Gas stove systems 
(Cowan 1987) 


DoTT 07 (Manzini 


Scenarios, models Triggering change in Vision building 


local communities, and Rizzo 2011) 
and institutions 
Public innovation Triggering change in | Policy labs Working across 
spaces institutions, local Living labs different logical levels 
communities, Vision building 
governments 


The transparency of the relation between the tax we pay in our country and the 
public goods and services we can access, such as education, transport, health care, 
policing, is key in democratic systems, as it is part of the legitimation of public 
authorities. At the same time, the complexity of contemporary societies requires a 
more and more articulated taxation system, that makes it harder to understand and 
manage for the majority of citizens. 

A major change in the Australian taxation system, the introduction of the goods 
and service tax, was the trigger for a substantial revision of the way citizens expe- 
rienced the system. For this reason, the Australian Taxation Office (ATO) decided 
to use design to make the government financial policy clearer, to translate strategic 
design of the office into action, and to make the tax system easier to access, cheaper, 
and more personalised for citizens. 

The office proposed a vision aimed at improving its interaction with taxpayers. 
The ATO organised a programme involving the progressive assimilation of design 
thinking into the strategic procedure of its management. The programme originated 
from three conferences that introduced two big intellectual challenges for the organ- 
isation: one consisted of understanding the design approach, and the other involved 
building a design capacity within the organisation, which would give a better capa- 
bility to navigate among the general principles and strategy, the different projects, 
and the tools to be used in each project. 


Definition of the service nature When working on the new tax system, the ATO 
task force intended to encourage compliance with the taxation system by building a 
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more efficient communication and management strategy, based on a tighter collab- 
oration between taxpayers, intermediaries and the system and by offering a number 
of products and services to assist business operators (Commonwealth of Australia 
2003). 


The introduction of design in the ATO implies a higher focus on the taxpayer, 
making sure, however, that such a focus is consistent with the general principles of 
the organisation. Over the financial year, the taxpayer has to put together a number 
of direct or indirect interactions with the tax system: keeping tax-related receipts, 
receiving instructions, filling in forms, receiving payment summaries, filing their 
tax return, and finally, making a payment. Highlighting such operations is already 
moving the focus away from the functionalities of each of those functions to that of 
the whole experience (Body 2008, p. 58). 

The transformation within ATO consisted in creating a design capability to assist 
teams in all areas. Such a capability could be built as an internal resource that would 
ensure that design action refers to certain general principles, including user centricity, 
visibility of the processes, collaboration, shared understanding, consistency, user 
centricity and balance between tax system integrity and user experience. 


Role and challenge for designers The ATO is the administrative component of 
the whole Australian Taxation System. The function of design in this project was 
therefore not meant to change the whole taxation system but rather to facilitate change 
in a clearly defined institutional organisation. 


The need for ATO to include design as a new internal capability emerged after 
a number of negative evaluations of the tax reform in Australia (Terrey 2012, p. 4). 
As a result, the management of the ATO decided to engage Prof Richard Buchanan 
from Carnegie Mellon University as a mentor to spark the process of the progres- 
sive assimilation of design capabilities in the organisation. The challenge for the 
organisation was not only to understand the benefit of a design approach but also to 
introduce a new day-by-day practice of design involving a new set of tools, methods 
and strategies guided by a specific, design-led methodological approach. The project 
team decided not to push design top-down to all levels of the organisation, and 
instead, offer design as a service provided by a design team working on the parts of 
the organisation where the need for a design approach was more evident. 


Design capabilities involved in the project Design capabilities were used for facil- 
itating change within the taxation office's practice by synthesising solutions and for 
communicating in various stages of the process, from user requirement visualisation 
to policy implementation. In this case, three design capabilities have emerged as 
most relevant: 


e Addressing the context: the starting point of the redesign process was the first 
conference, where a design perspective was proposed, which moved the focus of 
management action from the organisation to the user. This was done by generating 
a narrative description of the taxpayer's pathway through the system, which gave 
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the possibility to describe the details of each interaction between the taxpayers 
and the taxation office. 

e Working across different logical levels: Starting from the analysis of the taxpayer's 
experience, the ATO needed to link this knowledge with new policies. This is 
possible through a collaboration between ATO and the treasury since the early 
stage of policy formulation, in order to link design implementation and new 
legislation and to meet community concerns (Fig. 6.1). 

e Vision building: this capability is used to produce documents of intents, which 
describe the intended process, with the aim of generating a common understanding 
within the team. Visualisation was also used to represent the design process, to 
describe the way different projects could run at the same time and to describe 
the integrated tax design process, which highlighted the interaction between the 
ATO and other institutional actors, such as the treasury and parliamentary offices 
(Fig. 6.1). 

e Modelling: the activity of prototyping was used to identify users’ requirements. 
During the stages of the process that followed, a simulation centre was built in 
Brisbane, which made it possible to prototype the interaction between the taxpayer 
and the system. 


6.4.2 Living Labs 


Introduction and definition of the service nature According to Mark De Colve- 
naer, “Living Labs are an open innovation ecosystem where partners or stakeholders 
from different backgrounds can work together to find solutions to a defined challenge* 
(cited in Hellstróm Reimer et al. 2012, p. 23). 


Generally, Living Labs work as environments geared towards carrying out and 
supporting collaborative projects with external stakeholders. In some cases, Living 
Labs have a tangible, physical dimension. Over the past ten years, the Living Lab, 
Fabriken, located in Malmó in the south of Sweden, has been in operation, offering 
the public free access to a workshop equipped with a laser cutter, 3D printer and 
other prototyping tools (Seravalli and Simeone 2016). In addition, Fabriken also 
hosts a variety of events open to the public and organised either by the Living Lab 
managers or by the local community of users. Examples of such events range from 
micro-crowdfunding dinners all the way up to workshops on inclusive and sustainable 
fashion, drop-in art sessions and seminars on self-publishing.? 

In some other cases, Living Labs do not have a physical space but rather operate 
as an organisational framework that brings together stakeholders and engages them 
in co-creation activities, typically through a series of events such as hackathons, 
workshops and seminars. This is the case, for example, of the 6 Living Labs set up 
by the EU-funded iScape project.Ó Over a period of three years, these labs connected 


Shitps://stpIn.org/calendar. Accessed 3 April 2020. 
Óhttps://www.iscapeproject.eu/. Accessed 3 April 2020. 
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a great variety of stakeholders, ‘facilitating collaboration and sharing of multidis- 
ciplinary knowledge and experience to advance air pollution remediation strategies 
and solutions." " 


Role and challenges for designers The support that designers can offer to Living 
Labs can be articulated into two main areas: (a) the designers can contribute to 
the initial set-up of these labs, for example, imagining what kind of physical space 
and equipment are needed (if any), their governing and organising rules and the 
models to engage external stakeholders; (b) the designers can contribute to the daily 
operations of the living lab, for example, organising specific design-based activities 
(such as hackathons or prototyping sessions) to actively involve external stakeholders. 
However, the participation of designers in the creation of living labs also concerns 
the definition of the strategic role that the Living Lab can have in relation to how it 
can support local communities, institutions and urban ecosystems. Living Labs can 
be a Public Innovation Place, for example, places where citizens and public sector 
staff come and work together to create solutions which enable positive social change 
(Tassinari 2013). 


Living Labs have become a quite popular format to set up co-creation environ- 
ments. Since its formation in 2006, the European Network of Living Labs has labelled 
more than 440 Living Labs. Some of them, like Fabriken, are particularly geared 
towards vertical co-creation. The activities of Fabriken are structured as a framework 
programme to upskill the local community and to support local initiatives and experi- 
ments that can be potentially amplified to larger scales. The case of the iScape Living 
Labs highlights a different strategy. Each lab was located in a different country and 
run by an organisation with specific and varying types of expertise (ranging from 
design and policy analysis for the built and natural environment up to transporta- 
tion research, meteorological service, spatial planning, air quality and health). These 
Living Labs operated by both organising local events and collaborating at an interna- 
tional level with each other and with other stakeholders, including research centres, 
policy makers, companies and citizens interested in improving air quality. As such, 
the work of this network of Living Labs was mostly aimed at horizontal co-creation 
and at creating shared perspectives and European action plans. 

The challenge designers face when involved in living labs concerns the complexity 
of such an initiative. Working with such a varied network of stakeholders, who 
may have different needs, interests and agendas, may speak different languages 
and may operate in different geographic and cultural contexts, can be quite chal- 
lenging (Simeone 2016; Ehn et al. 2014). The design capabilities, however, can 
prove essential for facilitating alignment and vision building in such complexity. 


Design capabilities involved Emerging from this case are two of the most relevant 
design capabilities: 


Thttps://www.iscapeproject.eu/iscape-living-labs/. Accessed 3 April 2020. 
8https://enoll.org/network/living-labs/. Accessed 3 April 2020. 
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e Working across different logical levels: given the different stakeholders involved 
in the various sites of operation, working through the format of the Living Labs 
means that designers should find or build broader frameworks to address, facilitate 
and orchestrate stakeholders' interaction. As such, rather than just focusing on 
one of the levels presented in this book (service as interaction, service as an 
infrastructure, service as a systemic institution), the designers instead work across 
various levels, mostly through operations of abstraction in which the problem or 
situation at hand is observed from different perspectives (or different levels of 
zooming). This facilitates the institutionalisation of bottom-up initiatives and, in 
the opposite direction, contributes to support policy delivery. 

e Vision building: the capability to envision possible futures and to create consis- 
tent and structured visions of what that future could look like is one of the core 
components that brings stakeholders together and structures collaboration within 
a Living Lab environment and framework. 
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Chapter 7 A) 
Navigating Service Design Tools Using crest 
the Map of Capabilities 


Abstract This is a navigation chapter, with the aim of providing a logical frame to 
summarise the design capabilities at all the levels described in the previous chapters. 
The reader can use the navigation framework suggested in this chapter to create 
their own operational paradigm or as a way to use the various tools and toolboxes 
available in service design literature. 


The previous chapters provided an overview of design capability in relation to the 
levels of design intervention. The aim was to give an understanding of the value 
of service design and design action in the evolution of contemporary society and 
provide a view with different lenses—from the details of everyday life to the broader 
overview needed to understand and possibly orient societal change. 

As a profession, service design today is becoming more and more relevant, and 
the offering for service design education (Becermen and Simeone 2019, 2020) and 
training tools! is increasing. However, the characterisation of the professional role 
of service designers in various aspects of society is nevertheless quite underdefined. 
Evidence of this is in how few calls for positions in the public or private sector 
mention service design as a specific professional profile. While companies or public 
institutions have a very clear idea of what a medical doctor, or an architect, or a lawyer 
can do—and they understand the specialisations within their professional area—the 
demand for service designers is hidden behind other job titles, such as interaction 
designer, UX designer, and experience designer. It is not that these titles are better 
defined, but they do have the advantage of being referred to in very specific phases 
of the development of a new product or service (Ehn et al. 2020). 

A professional area is recognised once its practices are defined and implicitly 
or explicitly codified. And when a toolbox is defined, it specifically refers to those 
practices. The codification of practices is a long and complex process based on the 
exchange of academic knowledge and the transmission of such knowledge through 


'New initiatives are emerging that provide training opportunities to include design as a diffuse 
capability. Among them, the Designscapes project is developing a series of training modules for 
Design-Enabled Innovation in the urban context, with the support of a critical overview of some 
key tools (Designscapes.eu). 
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education and training. This is in fact whatthe growing number of academic education 
programmes in service design are currently effecting. 

Defining a practice for service design means developing an operative paradigm 
(Arbnor and Bjerke 1997)—a specific conceptual and operational toolbox for service 
designers—which includes tools, methods, examples, cases, techniques borrowed 
and adapted from other disciplines, and anything else that may constitute a service 
design expertise. This activity is mostly developed through academic or professional 
conferences and publications, and is facilitated by the increasing number of toolkits 
available in the relevant literature and online publications. 

The abundance of methods and tools available for service designers may inspire 
a cookbook approach, as in, an approach in which, given the problem to solve, it is 
possible to find a recipe (a method or a tool) that supports designers in finding the 
solution to the problem. However, the reality is far from being that easy, for three 
main reasons: 


1. The number of methods and tools available in the various sources is wide enough 
to confuse an inexperienced service designer or a student. 

2. Although the utilisation of tools and methods concerns the way designers address 
operative aspects, the way such methods and tools are used strongly depends on 
the designer's methodological approach. This, in turn, depends on each individual 
designer's attitude towards the interpretation of reality (their ultimate presump- 
tions) and on the influence of the socio-technical landscape in which the designer 
operates. 

3. There is no direct or unequivocal correspondence between a problem to solve 
and the tools that can be used to solve it. 


The first point would require each individual designer to acquire their own naviga- 
tion experience among the tools and the knowledge available to face operative tasks. 
Today, a number of toolkits are currently available, some of which serve as a refer- 
ence for students and service design practitioners (Stickdorn and Schneider 2011; 
Stickdorn et al. 2018; Servicedesigntools.org; Polaine and Løvlie 2013). Service 
design practice is also consolidated through the acquisition of methods, tools and 
expertise from other academic or practice-related areas, such as social studies, anthro- 
pology, engineering or management studies. Therefore, other toolkits have been used 
in service design practice that originate from social innovation (Kimbell 2013b), 
service innovation (Kimbell 20132), or studies on design and creativity (Sanders and 
Stappers 2012). The point is that the existence of so many tools does not define per 
se a practice of service design, just as the existence of a hardware store does not 
necessarily imply the existence of a plumber or a locksmith. 

The second point would require designers to define their conceptual position 
in respect to the tasks they are required to perform. The same problem could be 
solved through a massive use of technology or through an approach that privileges 
customers' engagement, participation or collective intelligence. It can be grounded 
on a collective initiative (bottom-up) or from decision-making centres (top-down). 
This is valid for broad social problems, such as the shift to a circular economy, and 
in minimal interactions, such as the way people interact with their bank. The two 
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approaches would lead towards different actions, and consequently, to the use of 
different tools: a technology-oriented approach to regulate the interaction between 
banks and their clients would suggest a prescriptive attitude, in which the action 
of the various actors in the service is supposed to follow a procedure specified by 
a blueprint or by rigidly defined use cases. A participatory approach to the same 
kind of interaction would be based on providing as much information as possible 
to the customer in order to create some expectations that would support a more 
collaborative approach between the bank employee and the client. 

The third point is a direct consequence of the first two—every problem can be seen 
from different perspectives and therefore can be solved through the use of different 
tools. And the same tool can be used to solve different problems in different phases 
of the design process. 


7.1 Towards an Operative Paradigm 


The definition of an operative paradigm is the process of the progressive accumula- 
tion of personal experience and knowledge that allows service designers to navigate 
between a number of problem areas using the most adequate tools and methods. Such 
tools and methods are often adapted from other disciplines and incorporated into the 
everyday practice of service designers. The various toolkits and design manuals 
available in the literature support the process of adapting different tools and methods 
to the process of service design. The navigation and use of such tools in design prac- 
tice is instead related to the methodological approach, especially considering the 
operative tasks designers usually have in a design process. This book starts with the 
observation that the proliferation of toolkits is not accompanied by a corresponding 
proliferation of critical contributions to create an operative paradigm. To fill this gap, 
this book proposes a framework, starting from a classification of tools for service 
designers according to three main categories of tasks (Morelli and Tollestrup 2007): 


* The analysis and interpretation of the context for the design action (analytical 
tools): in this area, tools are included that help the designer/design teams to 
understand the context of design action. This includes the identification of the 
main actors, the analysis of specific and personal profiles, and the identification 
of socio-technical conditions of the context. 

* The development of new solutions (design tools): this area includes tools to not 
only articulate new solutions and define the relation between such solutions but 
also engage users and facilitate creative problem-solving processes. 

e The representation and communication of the new solutions among the stake- 
holders in the value creation process (representation tools): this area includes 
tools to support not only a shared understanding of the roles and interaction in 
a service but also visions and the ability to mediate the collaboration among 
stakeholders. 
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Table 7.1 Overview of design capabilities and tasks at different logical levels 


Levels of Category of tasks 
interventions Analysing Designing Representing 
Service as interaction | Addressing the Controlling Vision building 
context experiential aspects Inspiring participants 
Identifying Prototyping Generating scenarios 
stakeholders Experiments 
Identifying relevant | Engaging 
issues stakeholders 
Analysing complex | Supporting 
contexts/routinary participation 
behaviours Modelling 
Engaging Co-designing solutions 
stakeholders Facilitating creative 
Supporting problem-solving 
conversation 
Service as Addressing the Building logical Vision building 
infrastructure context architecture Visualising 
Analysing Proposing service organisational 
stakeholders’ architectures structures 
networks Open Building logical 
Analysing problem-solving architecture 
motivations Creating platforms for | Blueprinting services 
interaction Ecosystems maps 
Service as systemic | Addressing the Modelling Vision building 
institution context Proposing business Generating 
Understanding models visions/scenarios 
ecosystems and Working across 
power relations different logical levels 
Articulating missions 


As mentioned, the use of such tools depends on the problem to solve, which will 
differ according to the scale of it, the interpretation of those who are addressing it, 
and the methodological approach of those who want to solve it. In particular, the 
levels defined in the previous chapter can help us identify specific tasks at each level 
(Table 7.1). 


7.1.1 Service as Interaction: Analytical Capabilities 


Addressing the context Identifying stakeholders and understanding their role in 
the context of the interaction (a single touchpoint or an event) is key here. This 
includes the analysis of stakeholders’ competences and knowledge, and the main 
technological, cultural, political or natural issues that might shape the interaction. 
Certain tools can be used to address the context: 
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* Mapping tools such as ecosystem or stakeholders maps—these tools provide an 
overview of the main elements of the context and their interaction. 

e Narrative tools such as journeys, which highlight practices and routines or 
personas, thus providing information about behaviours and preferences. 


Engaging stakeholders This implies understanding the nature of the interaction 
stakeholders may have in value co-creation. When designers have direct interaction 
with the users/beneficiaries of a service (design activism, co-creation sessions) they 
engage people, facilitate their problem-solving activities, and inspire them by using 
tools or boundary objects. To engage stakeholders, certain tools and methods can be 
used: 


e 5 Whys: Asking why?-questions to a person or a working group can be a way to 
discover the deep motivations for their behaviour. 

* Card sorting: This method is useful in analysing the context, as it can prompt 
discussions of important issues that may reveal relevant aspects of the context. 
Cards can be created out of pictures of the context or by using symbols and 
metaphors. 

e User stories: These engage participants in narrative exercises that help them 
describe situations, interactions, routines and emotions. 


In many other cases the designer may not be able to interact directly with the 
service beneficiary but can still trigger or support the value creation process by 
generating tools for conversations that help beneficiaries analyse the context or frame 
the problem. Such tools may include these two useful tools: 


e Issue cards: These act as a support to the analysis of complex contexts or everyday 
routines by breaking down areas of complexity into simpler issues that can be 
analysed and discussed (see Fig. 4.1). 

* Maps and templates: These serve as frameworks that simplify the analysis of a 
context or an issue by helping people identify relevant actors (e.g. stakeholders’ 
maps), interaction and value creations (e.g. value network maps), or routines (e.g. 
journey maps). 


7.1.2 Service as Interaction: Design Capabilities 


Controlling experiential aspects This implies the use of the following: 


* Prototypes or pretotypes, that can simulate certain functional aspects of possible 
solutions to test how they will shape the experience of the service. The definition 
of a prototype may vary, ranging from a very sketchy simulation of specific aspects 
(e.g. Mechanical Turks, service acting, video sketches) to complex and interactive 
aggregations of service components. 

* Experiments, which are often placed in specific contexts, such as the urban context 
and based on a direct interaction between designers and other actors (such as 
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citizens or service providers). Experiments will provoke or trigger conversations 
upon logical, ethical or experiential aspects of possible solutions (see Sect. 4.4.2). 


Modelling This activity involves facilitating opportunities for co-creation, such as 
workshops, hackathons, co-design and co-creation sessions, and innovation jams. 
The tools and methods used in this case aim at supporting creativity, problem solving 
and meaning making, and include: 


Card sorting: Using cards to support discussions in a working group. 
Journey mapping: Engaging the working group in the construction of possible 
journeys, or a narrative that describes a solution in a way that can be later 
implemented. 

e Prototyping: Generating rapid prototypes or models of possible solutions that can 
be used to enact a specific functionality and investigate its functional or emotional 
aspects (see Fig. 4.2). 


7.1.3 Service as Interaction: Representation Capabilities 


Vision building This capability is geared towards generating visions and high- 
lighting perspectives that engage people into preferable scenarios and consequently 
orient present actions. 


The role of designers in this case is to represent a future that is not yet visible. To 
accomplish this, designers can choose from certain narrative tools, such as: 


e Tomorrow's headlines: creating the headline of a fictional newspaper article that 
describes a future event based on a possible scenario of the future. 

e Journeys and storyboards: narrative, and often graphical, representation of a story 
in a possible/desirable future. 

* Prototypes or video sketches: in addition to being a valid way for testing possible 
solutions, prototypes make it possible for people to imagine new lifestyles, new 
practices or new behaviours and therefore help align the visions and expectations 
of different actors. 


7.1.4 Service as Infrastructure: Analytical Capabilities 


Addressing the context This capability enables designers to analyse and interpret 
the ecosystem of the service that will support value creation. When working at the 
infrastructuring level, the analysis of the context needs to extend to stakeholders and 
contextual elements that may not be visible or relevant in single interactions. Here, 
as in the analysis of the level of “service as interaction’: 


* Maps can be used to identify stakeholders and relevant components of the 
ecosystem, their role and their motivation. 
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e Journeys or other narrative tools can be used to figure out sequences of actions 
and stakeholders’ behaviours. 

e Personas can be used to analyse human, behavioural or social aspects that shape 
the context. 


7.1.5 Service as Infrastructure: Design Capabilities 


Building logical architecture This is the capability to create frameworks or logical 
and organisational structures that identify the main stakeholders and their role in 
shaping the service ecosystem. While the design capabilities to support services as 
interaction for value creation consist of proposing, provoking or inspiring, designing 
at this level implies a clear definition of the structures of interaction. It could have a 
prescriptive character, for example, when it describes the conditions for a function 
to happen, and it may be specific to the point of defining minimal aspects, such as 
the time or the channel of an interaction. 


This capability implies analytical work on time sequences, service ecosystems and 
service platforms. Therefore, certain tools are often used to support this capability: 


e Tools to control time, which include use cases, service journeys and service 
blueprints, which analyse the sequence of actions, specifying the actors and 
pre/post conditions for each interaction. 

* Tools to control interaction, such as touchpoint mapping, which create maps of 
the different interaction between services and their stakeholders or beneficiaries. 

e Tools to map the ecosystem (ecosystem maps), which include synchronic repre- 
sentations? of the actors in the ecosystem, including the flows of interaction (e.g. 
information or money exchange, physical movements) or indications about the 
actors' role, skills and contribution to the ecosystem. 


Open problem solving Even when structures need to be created, the design of a 
service needs to take into consideration the fundamental principle that value is ulti- 
mately created by beneficiaries (Vargo and Lusch 2004, 2008). As a result, the archi- 
tecture defined by a designer will be interpreted, used and possibly modified by those 
who will interact with the service. In some cases, infrastructuring a service means 
to create a space for conversation, collaboration or confrontation among different 
actors. This is the case, for instance, of hackathons or public innovation places, 
such as makers’ spaces. In those cases, designers have to create frameworks that 
specify the rules for action and interaction, the roles of the actors, and the value 
that can be exchanged in addition to highlighting motivation and engagement issues. 


?The term synchronic representations refers to a representation in which different interactions are 
synthesised regardless of their sequence in time. A map is a synchronic representation because a 
number of elements and their interactions are represented in one drawing. In contrast, diachronic 
representations are representations in which a time sequence is represented; a journey or a storyboard 
are examples of such a case. 
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Hackathons, co-creation workshops and design jams are the most common strategies 
to create spaces for mutual interaction. Such strategies involve very specific events 
in time that support communities in generating their own value, which designers can 
directly facilitate. However, open problem solving also concerns platform services, 
which create permanent or long-lasting physical or virtual spaces for value co- 
creation, such as that of service platforms. In these cases, certain tools are used 
to support open problem solving: 


e Motivation matrix, which provides a structure of the motivations that would 
engage different stakeholders in the service. The matrix is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the value each stakeholder would provide to the other stakeholders they 
will interact with in the service system. 

e Platform canvasses, which can be used to organise the interaction among different 
actors in peer-to-peer interactions or in platform services. 

e Business model or value proposition canvasses, which help designers specify how 
value is created, who contributes to it, which channels can be used, and what the 
financial streams are. 


7.1.6 Service as Infrastructure: Representation Capabilities 


Vision building This is the capability to visualise the logical and organisational 
infrastructure of a service or a platform by generating perspective views of how 
the service or platform will be used. In some cases, this capability requires the use 
of the same representation techniques used for generating architectures, taking into 
account that the aim of vision building is to communicate values and opportunities 
to the potential beneficiaries of the service. Therefore, vision building often requires 
visual or graphic representations to specify how the service structure will contribute 
to value creation, the possible scenarios of use and also the role, capabilities, and 
knowledge of each stakeholder. 


Tools used for visualisation may include: 


e Scenarios: meaning the definition of scenarios for future solutions on the basis 
of the projection of relevant critical factors. The projection of such scenarios on 
the present situation can be used to create organisational structures that take into 
account actors, resources, and motivations in the perspective of the desired future 
(see Fig. 7.1). 

e Video sketching or other narrative techniques that make it possible to communicate 
aspects such as experiences, expectations or feelings that may not emerge from 
schematic visions of possible futures. 


Common design tools, such as service journeys, can be used to provide future 
configurations of a service with a high communicative and inspirational power. 


Building logical architecture The construction of logical or organisational archi- 
tectures are often the outcome of a negotiation among different actors. Therefore, the 
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Fig.7.1 Scenarios for different configurations of a lunch courier service. Adapted from Jonas et al. 
(2006) 


representation of potential architectures for the service is important for the under- 
standing of the stakeholders and for the negotiation of their role. The most common 
tools used to represent service architectures include: 


e Time-related representations, such as service blueprints, that include the sequence 
of interactions and specify the actors and the channels of such interactions. 

* Ecosystem mapping, which highlights the way stakeholders interact with the 
ecosystem or the benefits and contributions they would get from their participation 
in the service (Fig. 7.2). 


7.1.7 Service as Systemic Institution: Analytical Capabilities 


Addressing the context Working at the level of systemic institutions involves 
addressing extremely complex challenges, such as sustainability, social equality or 
policy-related issues, which are hard to describe or control. Addressing the context 
in this perspective means applying a systemic perspective and mapping systems 
with the aim of understanding, or at least making plausible, hypotheses about the 
way different actors and contextual factors are—or could be—directly or indirectly 
influencing the behaviour of the system. In addition to the analysis of human and 
non-human elements, the analysis of the context should also consider the strategies, 
policies and institutional arrangements that shape the ecosystem. 
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Fig. 7.2 Ecosystem mapping. Mapping the ecosystem can be used to visualise different 
scenarios/configurations of a service and make hypotheses on the role of each stakeholder. Adapted 


from Morelli (2006) 
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Fig. 7.3 Logical mapping of the context for the current ecological crisis. Adapted from https:// 
commonstransition.org/toward-regenerative-society-plan-for-rapid-transitionfprettyPhoto 


The literature on design interventions to support change in systemic institutions 
does not specify the methods and tools that have been used to analyse a context. The 
relatively new role design plays in institutional changes calls for a better definition 
of specific tools. Systemic contexts, however, can be analysed by: 


e System maps, which should include direct interactions between the main stake- 
holders and interactions with the legal, economic and technological factors. 
Several types of system analyses map the main issues and current trends and 
how they influence the present configuration of a system. These analyses are often 
supported by contributions from sociology, anthropology or economics (Fig. 7.3). 

e Critical maps. Maps can also use analytical criteria as coordinates for under- 
standing a systemic landscape and orienting the analysis of the present. The 
selection of critical factors, for instance, can generate different alternative 
interpretations of an existing context (Fig. 7.4). 

e Moodboards can capture cultural vibes or social aspects that are hard to define 
in a quantitative description. Moodboards consist of a collection of images that 
convey general ideas or feelings that derive from a context (the ‘character’ of a 
city, or the attitudes of a community, or the genius loci of a place). 


7.1.8 Service as Systemic Institution: Design Capabilities 


Modelling The activity of modelling refers to simulating, visualising or experi- 
menting possible solutions before all the information is available. The simulation 
of a new configuration of a systemic institution requires taking into account a high 
level of complexity, which is often hard to control. It is easier to imagine how an 
interaction can change among two actors in the same service, and it is relatively 
easier to understand how a service can change. However, it is very hard to imagine 
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how an institutional system (a political system, the healthcare system of a country, 
or cultural institutions) could operate a transition to a new configuration. Designers’ 
capability to model solutions before all the information is available can be useful 
in those cases because it proposes possible aggregations of different critical factors. 
Modelling not only represents possible scenarios but also proposes how different 
actors can play a role using existing resources or contextual conditions within the 
perspective of desirable transitions. 


Here again, tools or methods to support modelling capability at this level of 
complexity are not adequately documented in the literature because of the relatively 
new involvement of design as a discipline that deals with change on this scale. 
Other disciplines work on modelling by using canvasses, often derived or adapted 
from business model canvasses, to make their proposal for institutional change more 
concrete. Two tools in particular are often used in this type of modelling work: 


e Business model canvases that have been proposed to control different aspects 
related to systemic changes, including value proposition, key partners, channels, 
costs and revenues. The business model canvas has been used to analyse business 
cases rather than systemic changes; however, the idea to use a canvas as a tool 
to simplify complexity inspired modified versions of the original tool. Canvases 
have been proposed to address changes in communities (Pfortmüller et al. 2017) 
or to create institutional infrastructures to involve citizens in the use of open data 
(Morelli 2018). 

e Design-orienting scenarios consisting of the representations of possible and desir- 
able futures in a way that can orient the present design decisions (Manzini et al. 
2009). The scenarios are based on the analysis of systemic components and the 
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way they will recombine in future changes. Therefore, they offer a narrative view 
of the possible interplay between stakeholders, technologies, natural elements, 
social trends and uncertainties. Such scenarios are called ‘design orienting’ 
because they provide a framework to orient action in the present. Those visions 
of the future are therefore not simple projections of the present into the future but 
rather a critical activity of selecting among different possible futures in order to 
define preferable directions that can orient present action. They are led by moti- 
vations (where we want to go) and include practical indications about the next 
steps to take towards the preferred indications (Manzini et al. 2009). 


Working across different logical levels Designing change in systemic institutions 
means figuring out broad changes in the social, technical, economic and political 
landscape. Imagining such change, and in general, figuring out the future has been an 
activity that has engaged experts in disciplines ranging from economics to literature. 
One specific contribution designers can offer is in the capability of translating abstract 
or narrative pictures of possible futures into operative indications on concrete action 
that also includes parameters for the evaluation of the impact of such actions. 


Design capabilities should therefore concern the attitude to visualise possible 
directions, offering parameters for choosing those that are preferred (see the previous 
section on modelling) and the opposite attitude to project such long-term perspectives 
in the short-term future. 

The complexity of the present ecosystems requires an active attitude towards 
the future that can be translated with the articulation of missions that can set the 
direction for production, distribution and consumption patterns (Mazzucato 2017). 
Design capability to work at different levels of abstraction could be used to translate 
such missions into action. A method that is often proposed for managing such a 
process is the Theory of Change. 

The Theory of Change is a way of connecting a long-term transformation with 
the present by proposing possible “change journeys’ that specify outputs, outcomes 
and the impact of the proposed change, together with the action that happens in 
between. Theory of Change is a strategic planning tool that articulates and graphically 
illustrates the steps that need to be taken to realise a desired goal or impact and the 
expected results of these steps. It does so by starting from a set of assumptions and 
hypotheses about the present (theory of problem) and then shows the theorised causal 
pathways between a project's objectives, its activities, and its expected outcomes 
and impacts. It says, ‘If we take action X, then this will cause effect Y, and this will 
eventually lead to outcome Z' (Simeone et al. 2019). 


7.1.9 Service as Systemic Institution: Representation 
Capabilities 


Vision building When visualising and representing large transformations of 
systemic institutions, designers are not the only ones who are able to contribute 
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to generating tangible visions of what the future could look like. Literature, art and 
cinema are full of realistic representations of this kind. However, the role of designers 
in this case is to ensure that such visions are usable to orient change, meaning that 
they are coherent and include critical issues that can be addressed to orient short and 
long-term change. A purely fantastic vision or utopian/dystopian views of the future 
proposed by literature, art or cinema have been very effective in triggering debates 
about the directions in which we want to go, but they are not always useful when 
used to actively change systemic institutions by generating policies or long-term 
infrastructural change. 


The previous sessions have already mentioned tools, such as the Theory of 
Change and design-orienting scenarios that can help visualise mission-oriented plans, 
highlight criteria or impact factors that would translate them into concrete actions. 


7.2 References to the Tools Mentioned in This Book 


The tools mentioned in this chapter and in those previous have been better explained 
in several toolkits, handbooks or academic papers. We created an additional table, 
which provides an overview of the main references, taking into account that the 
continuous production of knowledge on service design tools will likely offer new 
and more interesting sources. The table is located at this link (https://servicedesig 
nlab.aau.dk/service-design-capabilities/) and will be further updated after the book 
has been published. 
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Chapter 8 R) 
Beyond This Book m 


Abstract Some concluding notes originate from the view proposed by the previous 
chapters. This particular view is like a picture that captures a portion of a land- 
scape in a specific frame, time and logical context. This chapter clarifies this frame 
and suggests ways to extend this view beyond the logical, professional and time 
limitations that a book could possibly present. 


This book offers an overview of the capabilities that a service designer should acquire 
to be able to qualify their contribution to society. Many other possible topics have 
been left out of this book because, although very relevant, they are not specific to the 
profession of a service designer. Furthermore, the reader should take into account 
that a book is a picture of a context in time, where the context is not static and is 
extended much beyond the frame and the time of the picture. Certain considerations, 
which are outlined in the next section, position the book in respect to the professional, 
logical and historical context in which a service designer would operate. 


Beyond service design competence This book is grounded on the belief that 
designers' capabilities need to be complemented with other professional capabilities 
that are essential for consolidating innovation processes. The collaboration between 
design and professionals from other disciplines, such as technical experts, anthro- 
pologists, sociologists or management experts, has been implicitly assumed in this 
book. Another relevant aspect that has only been marginally touched upon in this 
book is the evaluation of the impact of design action. The many toolkits and hand- 
books on how to design services does not correspond with any quality research on 
how such tools are used and the extent to which the use of such tools has been effec- 
tive. However, this is hardly surprising, given that service design capabilities are 
generally not measured according to any quantitative parameters. Such a quantita- 
tive measurement could clearly validate the contribution of designers in innovation 
processes according to a logic that could help convince investors or the financial 
departments of public institutions. The parameters of such a quantitative measure- 
ment have never been defined and probably cannot be defined in absolute terms, 
although studies have been conducted that focus on the criteria and strategies for an 
evaluation of services from mixed quantitative and qualitative perspectives (Foglieni 
et al. 2013, 2018). 
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Beyond the frame As mentioned in the first sections, the aim of this book was not 
to create a new design manual for our students, as many and better manuals that offer 
detailed descriptions and examples of how service design tools are used are already 
available. Instead, the aim was to provide a navigation tool to read service design 
action in relation to the capabilities that are now required of service designers. 


The authors discovered that although several tools are available for operating in 
the growing area of service design, some concepts and perspectives of this discipline, 
and on innovation in general, have not been properly integrated into a methodological 
approach. This encouraged the authors to attempt to see how the role and capabilities 
of service designers can be described in the light of two fundamental logical changes: 


e The first change concerns the way to view value production in services, as 
introduced and explored by the service dominant logic. Such changes in fact 
shift the main role in value production from service providers (and a designer 
supporting them) to service beneficiaries. When looking at designers’ capabili- 
ties and roles, this change prompts the question—what is the role of designers, 
and what capabilities should they have in the service dominant logic? 

e A logical change deriving from a multi-level perspective that observes innovation 
paths at different scales. This perspective suggests the question—how are service 
design capabilities used at different levels of innovation? In this respect, this book 
proposes a navigation map that would help them understand which tool to use 
and how to use it according to the scale of change they are operating to. 


This is the point of this book. And the authors believe this approach will also help 
support designers when navigating the complexity of their profession in light of the 
changes to come. 


Beyond the (present) time This book is being written in an historical moment 
characterised by a complex and possibly revolutionary change that will leave a deep 
footprint on the way our society is organised. 


In ‘normal’ times, the operative domain of design would be mostly limited to 
changes at the levels of ‘service as interaction’ and of ‘service as infrastructure’. Most 
of the academic contributions on innovation processes are based on the assumption 
that the overall cultural, social, economic and political landscape in which our living 
systems are organised are changing at a very slow pace and according to evolutionary 
logics in which human beings, and therefore, designers, have very little control. 

Many authoritative sources in innovation literature, however (Schumpeter 1943; 
Dosi 1982; Kuhn 1962) point out that the history of innovation is not a constant 
progress but rather proceeds by alternating long periods of slow development and 
short periods of revolutionary changes. The hypothesis that the COVID-19 crisis, and 
its planetary character, may be one of those revolutionary changes would need an 
in-depth analysis, which is not in the scope of this book. However, some hypotheses 
can be made on the nature of the coming change that have a much more operative 
character. 
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The crisis is prospecting a radical change in relationships between people, the 
organisation of services, and future technological, economic and environmental poli- 
cies, and perhaps, in the long term, this change will also influence political systems. 
This change cannot be predicted, but we need to prepare our eyeglasses to properly 
observe and interpret them. Indeed, multifocal glasses will be needed for a close 
look at the changes in the way we live and also for a distanced look on the way we 
interpret and reorganise our world. 

As for any pair of multifocal glasses, the structure of the lens makes it possible 
to focus on different distances and scales. In line with this, the logical structure of 
this book proposes a similar observation tool that allows for an interpretation and 
mapping of different levels of reality and suggests different capabilities and tools 
that make it possible to navigate in such a reality. 
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